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THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS IN HERDER’S THOUGHT. I 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PERSONALITY 


In the work of a writer who has produced a deep and far-reaching 
effect on the ideas and tendencies of his own and succeeding genera- 
tions, and who is universally recognized as one of the few principal 
authors of an epoch in the history of civilization, there must have 
been acting, within the many contradictions imbedded in particular 
conclusions, within the endless modifications and concrete adapta- 
tions caused by the fortunes of a busy life and the pull and push of 
his environment by which is brought forward a constant stream of 
interests and inhibitions, and within the temporary and superficial 
bewilderments and perplexities as to methods of procedure, by which 
every pathfinder is beset—there must have been acting in all this 
diversity of mental effort a significant individual force, which, no 
matter how complex, can be expressed in a term of unity. As in the 
work of Herder’s philosophical contemporary and early teacher, 
Kant, this term is found as the systematic criticism of the analytic 
reason, conceived as a8 absolute standard of knowledge; and in that 
of his poetical contemporary and early disciple, Goethe, in the spon- 
taneous and harmonious response of all the faculties, emotional, 
imaginative, and intellectual, to the important concrete realities of 
life; so there must be attainable an integral conception of Herder, 
which may be regarded as the proper focus in which all the elements 


of his immensely rich product of ideas are joined. 
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It is with the mental character of Herder that we are concerned. 
That there is need for further study of this subject, there is no doubt. 
The monumental work of Haym, which will continue for many years 
to be the classic biography of Herder, limits itself in its theoretical 
parts to relating Herder to the chief currents of systematic philos- 
ophy, particularly the rationalism of Leibnitz and Kant. This 
method of orientation fixes the focus of the account outside of Her- 
der’s thought, so that the latter’s ideas appear as secondary forms of 
systems which have their unities in other minds, of which Herder 
inevitably appears as a more or less imperfect variant. No matter 
how sympathetic and large-minded such an account—and that of 
Haym is admirably so—it cannot present Herder’s thought as an 
integral whole. It gives many of its principal aspects, but not as 
the expressions of the unified mental character, Herder, but rather 
as so many individual particulars plucked from, now this, now that, 
festure of the theoretical minds of various systematic philosophers. 

It was perhaps in recognition of some of the shortcomings of 
this method, to which, however, he paid a disappointing allegiance 
in his introduction to Herder’s deen! that Professor Kiihnemann 
attempted to account for Herder’s thought by his personality. He 
apparently did not realize that personality conceived as prior to 
mind—for it cannot be conceived as productive of mind unless it be 
prior to it—is devoid of meaning. Personality implies an indis- 
soluble reciprocal union of the two common abstractions, the concrete 
person and his mind. 

Moreover, such an account, if it could be successful, would not 
solve the problem at issue, which is the theoretical unity of Herder’s 
thought. All the concrete facts of the growth of Herder’s personality 
become relevant to this problem only through being brought into 
its focus. The failure of Professor Kiihnemann’s essay lies in his 
neither having brought out new essential facts nor having found 
the proper focus in which the old facts would acquire more significant 
meanings. 

Other writers, who will be referred to in their proper places, 
limit themselves to relating particular theories of Herder to the 


1In Kiirschner’s National-Litteratur, Vol. LXXVII, 1, 1; see also Eugen Kiihne- 
mann, Herder's Persinlichkeit in seiner Weltanschauung, Berlin, 1893. 
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history of kindred theories, without attempting to investigate the 
foundations of Herder’s thought as a whole. 

Herder’s dominant intellectual interests and his most potent 
critical energies moved in the fields of literature, particularly poetry, 
and of art, and in these his principal ideas developed first and with 
greatest force and clarity. They entered later, and with less cer- 
tainty and authority, though with great energy and comprehension, 
the fields of general history, which he regarded as the history of 
civilization or the human mind, education, systematic philosophy, 
ethics, even politics. He did not apply his original ideas even to 
religion, which was his profession, and which for a long time he 
even theoretically accepted naively in the form of Lutheran liberal 
orthodoxy, until he had done his most important work on literature, 
the arts, and history. 

It is in these later fields that his thought occasionally suffers 
from a certain vagueness and from contradictions in theoretical 
construction. Most of his critics, especially those trained in system- 
atic philosophy, being more interested in the apparent weightiness 
of his later subjects, are inclined to regard these lapses as fundamental 
flaws in his thought. 

Herder has thus come to be judged an inspirer, a stimulator, a 
sort of John in the Wilderness, offering many and fertile suggestions, 
and giving, by the fineness of his temper and the richness of his 
knowledge and language, a strong and abundant impulse to other 
minds, endowed with the more essential gifts of trained critical or 
inspired artistical genius, but not as himself the possessor of truly 
fundamental powers or the bearer of a definitive message. 

Herder’s views were arranged, in accordance with his intuitive 
and concrete genius, not like those of his later great antagonist, Kant, 
in systematic order from clearly defined abstract premises to theoretic 
unity, but pragmatically, in concrete progression from one problem 
to another which involved embodiments of his principal ideas. The 
lack of systematic disposition pertaining to this method has been 
generally, though with only partial justice, mistaken for lack of any 
essential order, and has produced, even in serious students of Herder, 
an impression of fragmentariness and incoherence, which has obscured 
the high degree of completeness and consistency of his ideas. 
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Externally, his ideas are often clothed in the bristling array of 
direct and indirect conflict, sometimes with various intellectual 
faults of his age, but most often and prominently with the then 
ruling rationalistic tendencies in literary and aesthetic theory and 
in systematic philosophy, and carry some of the passing débris of 
conflict with them. It is necessary to cast aside this now useless 
and confusing encumbrance before the underived substance of his 
thought comes to the surface. 

Since Lessing, at the time of his Laokoon, was the most eminent 
representative of aesthetic rationalism (from which he turned almost 
immediately afterward, in his Dramaturgie, and still more in the 
practice of Emilia Galotti, approaching the position of Herder), and 
since Kant remained the leader of philosophical rationalism, it was 
natural, even if not in keeping with his true importance, that Herder, 
whose ideas were antagonistic particularly to rationalism, should 
single them out for his criticisms, and be carried even to the length 
of partly presenting his own ideas not in their real positive bearings 
on his position, but in the negative and not essential relations of 
exceptions to his adversaries’ conclusions and critical methods, with 
the result that he suffered the penaity, which the polemical author 
never wholly escapes, of having his positive products annexed as mere 
amendments to the body of tke achievement of others. Even to the 
present day the general opinion regarding these critical essays has 
not been able to free itself from this illusion of the polemical aspect— 
an illusion which is one of the many shapes of that intellectual 
Proteus, overgeneralization.' 

The first work in which, though limited to a particular aesthetical 
problem, there appeared in precise form the ideas whereon his 
theories were to rest ig his Erstes Kritisches Wdldchen, published in the 
beginning of 1769, in which he proceeded from a radical criticism of 
the conclusions published three years before by Lessing in his Laokoon 
to a statement of his own position. 

An investigation of Herder’s theory should therefore start with 
this essay. Since, however, the subject of this study is not Herder’s 

1 See for instance, in addition to those already mentioned, Professor W. G. Howard's 
scholarly introduction to his edition of Laokoon, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, (New York, 
Holt, 1910), pp. cl, clviii, in which the first Waldchen is regarded chiefly as a criticism of 


Lessing’s essay; Dr. Friedland, Uber das Verhdltniss von Herder’s *‘ Erstem Kritischen 
Wadldchen"’ zu Lessing's ** Laokoon”’ (Progr. Bromberg, 1905). 
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aesthetical theory, but the fundamental complex of ideas underlying 
his aesthetical as well as all his other important theories, aesthetical 
detail will even in the chapter devoted to that Wadldchen be considered 
only as far as it lies in the focus of that complex. 


SURVEY OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
AESTHETICAL THEORIES BEFORE LESSING 


The chief importance of Lessing’s Laokoon lies in its character as 
the most eminent attempt of the eighteenth century to combine the 
aesthetical element of the two principal philosophical currents of the 
era beginning with the Renaissance, the absolutistic-rationalistic, 
and the empirical-psychological, with its variant, the naturalistic- 
sensualistic. It foreshadows the attempt, represented by the Kant- 
ian philosophy, to extend this harmonization to the entire field of 
knowledge. 

The rationalistic elements of Lessing’s theory center in the 
traditional conception of “imitation” of truth and nature; the 
naturalistic-sensualistic, in a changed view of nature and new ideas 
regarding the dependence of all knowledge, and consequently, of 
the matters and techniques pertaining to poetry and the arts, upon 
the functions of the senses. 


RATIONALISM IN AESTHETICAL THEORY 


The doctrine of ‘“‘imitation,’’ ‘‘mimesis,”’ was first formulated by 
Aristotle, who in his Poetics taught that art “imitated” not indeed 
the literal details of nature, but more or less generalized conceptions 
based on natural realities. This idea entered modern theory through 
Vida’s and Scaliger’s Latin works in which the rules given by Aris- 
totle combined with those formulated by Horace were established 
as the absolute and ultimate canons of art and poetry. 

This doctrine received its classical French form by Boileau, 
and thence was taken over into German literature, where it held 
sway almost until Lessing. The revolt of the Swiss, Bodmer and 
Breitinger, against the French influence as represented by Gottshed, 
was not directed against the principle of imitation as such, which 
was assumed to rest secure upon the authority of Aristotle, but against 
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the French rationalistic interpretation of the nature which was to 
be imitated. 

Boileau identified nature with truth of ideas, reason. According 
to him, truth is both nature and the beautiful. ‘ Nothing is beauti- 
ful except the true.’’ “Nature is true,” et d’abord on la sent, i.e., 
“and nature brings with it its own evidence.” The imitation of 
this trinity of truth-of-nature-which-is-beauty must, however, not be 
literal, yet it must be clothed in sufficient verisimilitude to produce 
the “illusion”’ of reality. But it must not give pain. The imitation 
even of things in themselves offensive should give pleasure. The 
rules for accomplishing this result are embodied in, and to be derived 
from, classical art. 

If we ask for a discussion of the meaning of the term beauty, 
Boileau answers, that beauty and taste have rules “absolute, uni- 
versal, and necessary.”’ This can only mean that they are superior 
to any conditions of environment or individuality and cannot be 
accounted for on any grounds of concrete empirical experience. 
The rationalistic conception excludes from its conception of beauty- 
nature-truth the character of individuality. 

If we probe this conception farther, we find that it represents 
no ascertainable specific substance, but is a formal abstraction drawn 
from those works of classical art which have come down to us, and 
supported by classical and post-classical aesthetic theory. It is a 
conception without any authentic or original foundation. It rests 
not on the mental processes of creative art but of formal analysis at 
second hand. 

Batteux’ later doctrine that art should imitate only beautiful 
nature is largely a qualification of Boileau’s formula. 

Boileau’s theory embraced the Horatian doctrine, “ut pictura 
poesis.”” For if general ideas are the proper subjects common to all 
the arts, there is no reason why the same laws of technique should 


’ 


not prevail in all. 


NATURALISM IN AESTHETICAL THEORY 


The naturalistic conception of reality produced two principal 
branches. The one, which concerned itself with the objective 
substance of nature, had its beginning with Bacon; the other, which 
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specialized in the particular sense-processes by which the objective 
reality ‘out there,” in accordance with the dualism of that age, 
a remnant of the medieval view of life, was supposed to be conveyed 
to the mind “in here,” started with Locke. This branch is called 
in some of its representatives associationistic, in others sensualistic, 
philosophy. 

Bacon’s own purpose was a general natural science which rejected 
all a priori methods of generalization and proceeded exclusively by 
inductive analysis of nature. But he, too, could not free himself 
from the dualistic tradition of medieval theology. He believed, and 
Hobbes agreed with him, that only scientific truth was amenable 
to reason, but that poetry was ruled by the imagination. While 
thus ignoring the Cartesian dualism of conscious mind and dead 
matter, which was characteristic of French rationalism and which 
underlay the aesthetic theories of Boileau and French classicism, 
he in turn established a different dualism in the opposition of a 
superior scientific reality, drawn from nature by inductive reasoning, 
to an inferior poetical reality pertaining to obscure processes of 
the imagination, which were regarded as spontaneous, intuitive, 
unanalyzable, irresponsible, and irrelevant to the serious business 
of life, and in their entirety, as essentially disparate from those of 
“‘reason.”’ 

Bacon and Hobbes, however, laid, without suspecting it, in this 
dualism the foundation of a movement which was for a time to 
assume far greater dimensions than the scientific movement they 
desired to bring about, and which in philosophy throughout the 
eighteenth century and beyond, all but overwhelmed it. This was 
subjective naturalism. The imagination, once having been acknowl- 
edged as the subjective organ for the apprehension and expression 
of nature, as the bridge between the inner emotions and the outer 
being, came necessarily to be regarded as the exclusive aesthetic 
faculty. As the formalism of rationalism, its absoluteness and 
emotional poverty, its lack of empirical flexibility, individuality, and 
spontaneity, grew less satisfactory through repetition, the absorption 
in a subjective, spontaneous, emotional interpretation of nature 
became more and more ardent. This reaction is known in the history 
of literature, especially in England, Switzerland, France, and 
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Germany, as the awakening of the nature-sense, the emotional revolt 
against rationalism, or the Romantic movement in its more 
general sense. It appeared, in one of its least extreme forms, in 
Shaftesbury’s teaching that the highest test of worth is enthusiasm 
embodied in the aristocrat and man of the world, whose emotions 
have been trained to the highest degree of refinement. The revolt 
gave rise to the doctrine of the original genius as the sole standard 
of art and poetry, in Edward Young’s Conjectures on Original Com- 
position and in Diderot’s essays; to the theories on imagination and 
native individuality based on English theory and further developed 
by Bodmer and Breitinger; to the emphasis put on the passions in 
contrast to ideas by Dubos and Diderot; to the ever-growing insist- 
ence on individuality and spontaneous impulse as the fundamental 
forces of life, which reached its climax in Rousseau. Further, it 
became generalized in the transcendentalism of Hamann, Words- 
worth, and the Romantic poets and philosophers of Germany, the 
Schlegels, Wackenroder, Fichte, Schelling, Novalis, Grillparzer, and 
many others, the central idea of which is the absolute unity of nature 
and the soul of man in God, and in the conception of all truth as a 
unified ecstatic vision of spontaneous beatitudes unspoiled by worldly 
contacts. The identity of soul and nature, nature animism, Naturbe- 
seelung, is the test of subjective naturalism in all its later forms.' 
Compared with the abstract rationalism of the classical school, 
this subjective naturalism, with all its chaotic variations, uncer- 
tainties, and arbitrariness represented individuality and spontaneity 
as opposed to fixed and monotonous conventionality. Boileau’s 
conception of beauty excludes creative originality both as to content 
and form. The poet’s and artist’s genius is limited to the adapta- 
tion of absolute traditional rules and forms of expression to ideas 
which have no final roots in his individual experience but in an 
impersonal, universal, i.e., extra-individual, absolute realm of truth. 
This lack of authenticity, this cold and unimaginative formalism 
is the fatal defect of all systems of aesthetic classicism since Aristotle. 





~ 
1 For the details of this development see von Heth “Die Entstehung der neueren 
Aesthetik (Stuttgart, Cotta, 1886), Zweiter Abschnitt, pp. 81-271; Malcolm H. Dewey, 
Herder's Relation to the Aesthetic Theory of the 18th Century (University of Chicago a 
Dissertation, George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, Wis., 1920); W. G. Howard,< ut 
Introduction to Witkowski, Georg. Lessing's Werke. Leipzig Bibliographisches Institut, 
Vol 4, Einleitung. 
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The aestheticdangers inherent in subjective naturalism, on the 
other hand, are those of the temptations of all subjectivity, which 
in its extreme forms leads to a self-centered disregard of objective 
reality, to impulsiveness and temperamental wilfulness and ethical 
irresponsibility—in short, to all the faults of Romanticism. 

From the subjective naturalism of the eighteenth century we 
must distinguish the opposite tendency of purely objective natural- 
ism, called materialism, which developed simultaneously with the 
former, and whose most extreme representatives were de Lamettrie, 
Dietrich von Holbach (Systéme de la nature),! and Helvetius. The 
materialists interpret nature as a purely physical mechanism, denying 
the reality of the soul, except as a symbol of physical forces. They 
are the direct opposite of the Romanticists. The form of nature, 
which materialistic art and poetry are supposed to imitate, is a literal 
aggregate of physical objects and their properties. The artistic 
naturalism which grew out of this movement rapidly succumbed to 
the triumph of the subjective-idealistic movement, which was to 
dominate European civilization for more than three generations. 
But it reappeared by the new scientific vehicle of evolutionary 
biology, in the last generation of the nineteenth century, as a great 
force in art and literature. 


THE SENSUALISTIC BRANCH OF NATURALISM 


The sensualistic, or psychological, branch of naturalistic philos- 
ophy had as its chief representatives Condillac and Diderot. Les- 
sing was most directly influenced by Diderot, whose “lettre sur les 
sourds et les muets”’ offered a method for the sensualistic attack 
on the classical doctrine, “ut pictura poesis.”’ 

The sensualistic theory in aesthetics simply meant that since 
according to Locke the ideas contained in the mind are not innate 
but as it were in accordance with the dualism of the inner and outer 
realities peculiar to his age, carried there from the outer world by 
the senses, art and poetry must be differentiated in-aeeerdance with by the proceece f 
the particular sense which governs the means of expression pertaining 
to each. Consequently, poetry, which is communicated through 


” 


1Cf. Lange, ‘‘Geschichte des Materialismus,” Windelband, Gesch. d. Phil. (1892), 
5. Teil, p. 349. 
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the ear, must follow some particular order of association determined 
by the sense of hearing, and pictorial art, analogously, some particular 
order of association related to seeing.! 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HERDER’S CENTRAL IDEA 


Lessing begins his argument in Laokoon with the assumption 
that the classical Greeks, while they permitted crying as an expression 
of pain in poetry, rejected it in sculpture, and that their motives 
for acting thus in apparent contradiction were considerations of 
beauty. Philoktetes, in Sophocles’ drama, Mars, in the Iliad, when 
he is wounded by Diomed; Venus, in the Iliad, though but slightly 
scratched; Laokoon, in the Aeneid, when attacked by serpents, all 
ery out. The Trojans, on the other hand, are forbidden by their 
King Priam to ery. Lessing explains this difference by saying that 
Homer intended to make us realize the difference in civilization 
between Greeks and Trojans. The former could cry and yet retain 
their self-control, while the less-civilized Trojans, by giving way to 
their feelings, might be demoralized. Lessing adds that the modern 
man also refrains from giving free tongue to his feelings; but not, 
like the Trojans, from fear of losing his self-possession but from a 
deeply fixed habit of self-repression. 

In Lessing’s view, the fundamental difference between art and 
poetry is revealed by a comparison of the late-Greek sculptural 
group of the death of Laokoon, the Trojan high priest, who had 
warned his people against the wooden horse left by the Greeks, 
and of his two sons, in the coils of two serpents sent by Poseidon, 
with the passage in the Aeneid by which it had been inspired. In 
Virgil’s account, Laokoon “lifts a fearful roar to the heavens,” 
whereas in the group he is represented as a man who in an agonized 
struggle suppresses any outcry or at most emits a groan. 


1 Since the subject of this essay is not Herder’s aesthetic theories but the funda- 
mental ideas underlying his view of reality, to which his criticism of Lessing’s Laokoon 
simply opens the most direct road of approach, a discussion of the numerous theoretic 
details pertaining to the doctrine of aesthetic naturalism and sensualism up to Lessing 
and Herder, would only tend to disturb the focus of this inquiry. 

The principal writers on aesthetic theory are the following: in England, Shaftesbury, 
Jonathan Richardson, Joseph Spence, Daniel Webb, James Harris, Hutcheson, Hume, 
Edward Young; in France, Dubos, BatteXux, Caylus, Condillac, Diderot, Rousseau; in 
Germany and German Switzerland, Bodmer and Breitinger, Baumgarten, Winkelmann, 
Sulzer, and many others. See bibliographical references above, p. 72, foctnote; and 
Windelband, Gesch. d. Phil. (Freiburg, 1892), 5. Teil, pp. 345 ff. 
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If, asks Lessing, men, and even gods cry out in Greek poetry 
without loss of dignity, why does the sculptor, who in making the 
statue of Laokoon followed the account of Virgil very closely, depart 
from the latter in the one particular of the crying? The reason 
cannot be in the unbecoming nature of crying as such, but must be 
in the difference of the means of expression pertaining to the two 
arts of poetry and picture-making. His final answer is that the 
Greeks depicted, or, to use his own term derived from Aristotle and 
French classical theory, “‘imitated” only schéne Kérper. The Greek 
artist portrayed nothing except the “‘beautiful.’”’ Crying should not 
be depicted in sculpture because it gives the mouth the appearance 
of a cavity and distorts the face. 

By this principle of formal beauty the Greek sculptor was obliged 
to refrain from the representation of certain passions which produce 
distortions of face and body, like rage and despair. Wrath has to 
be toned down to seriousness, misery to sorrow. When grief is 
too strong to be thus reduced to lineaments of beauty, as in the scene 
of Agamemnon at the sacrifice of his daughter, Iphigenia, the Greek 
artist veils the father’s face. 

Herder takes exception to every one of Lessing’s generalizations. 
Lessing is mistaken in assuming that Homer’s heroes generally cry. 
Agamemnon, when wounded, convulsively controls himself without 
crying, Hector, the Trojan, when struck by a heavy rock, falls in 
silence; Menelaus, wounded by an arrow, draws out the weapon 
without a sound; Diorhed, badly wounded, asks Sthenelus to draw 
the arrow from the wound, uttering imprecations against his enemies. 
Philoktetes, in Sophocles’ play, does not cry lustily, but represses 
his pain, giving vent to it only occasionally. Moreover, his pain 
is not mainly physical but mental; it is the hopeless desolation of a 
life of complete solitude, helpless squalor, want of care, affection, and 
fellowship, of all that makes life human. The fifth chapter, which 
consists of the analysis of Sophocles’ Philoktetes is one of the fine 
pieces of literary analysis which abound in Herder’s writings. 

Pherekles, in the Iliad, when he is caught in flight, clamors 
loudly, not because Greek heroes cried customarily, but because 
Homer intended te depict him as a coward. Mars, when wounded 
by the javelin of Diomed, roars like ten thousand warriors so that 
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both armies are horrified, not because crying is a general law of 
Greek nature, but by virtue of his particular character as the gross, 
ferocious god of war raging in battle; and, analogously, Venus, 
though barely scratched, sets up a loud and piteous lament, not 
because all Greeks did likewise but because she is the tender, 
self-indulgent, petted goddess of love. 

In thus showing that in Homer and other classical Greek poets 
the expression of pain is used as a means of characterization and 
not as a general formal convention, and that each different expression 
must be considered in its specific elements and relations to the 
character uttering it and to the circumstances in which that char- 
acter moves, Herder replaces Lessing’s rationalistic generalization 
by the true principle of individualization, which should dominate 
both poetic and artistic analysis. 

He applies this principle also to Priam and the Trojans. Priam 
forbids his people to weep, not because they are barbarians and must 
be kept in an insensate condition, but because he is heroic and tries 
to make them realize that they must indulge in no grief while their 
native land is invaded. 

From this analysis there follows an important conclusion which 
Herder draws in a discussion of elegiac poetry (chaps. iii and iv). 
In reviewing the poetry of suffering produced by different peoples, 
Herder finds that it reveals characteristic differences. For instance, 
Ragnor Lodbrog’s song of former victories uttered in unbearable 
physical torture is characteristic of the ruggedness of the Norse 
character. Priam’s lament over Hector’s body, on the other hand, 
is expressive of the more gentle and civilized nature of the Trojan 
people. National elegies embody the national spirit of a people. 
Herder thus expands his principle of individual personality to that 
of a collective, racia!, and national personality. 

However, Herder continues, while each people has its own indi- 
viduality, each is essential to the whole of humanity. It is wrong 
to suppose, as Lessing does, that the Greeks alone were truly human. 
From this it follows that the Greeks cannot be the sole possessors of 
the truth of the beautiful. 

Moreover, it is wrong, as Lessing asserts, that the Greeks never 
represented anything but beauty. Lessing had said that the Greeks 
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had never pictured a fury. But, retorts Herder, the Greeks did 
depict ugliness. Medusa, with snakes instead of hair, Venus in 
Moschus’ poem, grieving over the death of Adonis, are abhorrent. 
He draws several conclusions, which, while they appear as mere 
modifications of Lessing’s theory, are in fact new principles. The 
permanent characters of the personages of high Greek art, Herder 
concedes, were never ugly or terrible, but their passing states of mind 
may be both. Secondary characters, however, may be ugly by way 
of contrast with the principal ones, as the giants under the chariot 
of angry Jove, or Satyrs, Silenus, and Bacchantes surrounding 
Bacchus, or the head of Medusa in the shield of Pallas Athene. 
So much for the gods. The same is true of the heroes. Thersites 
in the Iliad is not merely ridiculous, as Lessing thought, but an ugly, 
odious blackguard. Now Herder takes up the picture of Agamemnon 
veiling his face at the sacrifice of Iphigenia. Again Herder indi- 
vidualizes by showing that Agamemnon does not represent a universal 
principle of art, as Lessing thought, but that he acts as the great 
king he was. Ajax, or Medea, would have acted differently each in 
accordance with his or her individuality. 

The additional principle, however, which determines Herder’s 
discussion of the ugly and underlies that of Agamemnon’s veiling 
his face, though it is not yet clearly realized by him, is that of the 
focus of composition, another form of individualization. This 
principle demands the subordination of all secondary factors in a 
composition in such a manner that the central idea, character, or 
action receives from those factors additional emphasis and signifi- 
cance. Thus the Satyrs, Silenus, and Bacchantes are not depicted 
for their own sakes, either as ideas or as forms of composition, but 
for the purpose of adding meanings and pictorial enrichments 
which a single figure of Bacchus could not possibly express. In 
the Iphigenia group, she, not Agamemnon, is the focal character, 
and the figure of Agamemnon had to be subordinated in the interest 
of the unity of the composition. 

His principle of individualization gives Herder his standard for 
judging the remaining generalizations of Lessing. The roaring of 
Laokoon in Virgil’s account according to this principle is not as 
Lessing assumes good poetry but as faulty there as it would be in 
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pictorial art. For it is not compatible with the dignity of his char- 
acter. It is false individualization. The sculptor of the group, in 
giving Laokoon the expression and posture of silent agony, deviated 
from Virgil not because the technique of his particular art constrained 
him but because in this particular he was the better artist, gifted with 
a finer feeling for individuality. The best Greek artists, as is shown 
in the example of Philoktetes and many Homeric characters, do not 
make their lofty characters roar. Virgil, in the Laokoon scene, loses 
himself in externalities of description. 

From the principle of individualization as opposed to Lessing’s 
principle of general imitation of external objects, Herder proceeds 
to the formulation of the purpose of art which is higher than that of 
formal and abstract beauty. The new purpose which owes its 
emergence to the modern interest in nature, is Wahrheit und Ausdruck, 
expressive truth or characteristic or individual truth. He did not, 
however, now any more than later, go the length of the naturalistic 
demands of the Storm and Stress movement for an exclusively char- 
acteristic art. Artists, he says, are at all times limited in the full 
freedom of expressing the truth as they see it by tradition and 
convention. Among the ancients, for instance, the official religion 
was one of these limiting forces. It demanded that Bacchus have 
horns and so the sculptors of figures of Bacchus gave to the brows 
of their beautiful Bacchic youths indications of horns just sufficiently 
definite to satisfy traditional religion. 

Martin ScuvTze 


University or CuicaGo 


[T'o be continued] 























GERMANIC w-GEMINATION. I 





That w caused far more geminations than is usually admitted 
is, I believe, a matter of incontrovertible proof. It is also evident 
that the geminations so caused date from various periods. Some 
are Primitive Germanic inherited from pre-Germanic; others North or 
WGermanic; and others restricted to a single dialect. The reason 
of this is because the w did not always come in contact with the pre- 
ceding consonant. Given the right conditions an IE. py in a u-stem 
might produce Germ. pp, ff, bb, f, b, or by analogy even p. Such 
parallel forms are very common, especially those with pp, bb; tt, dd; 
kk, gg, beside those with single consonants. Naturally when such 
parallel forms were once established, they were greatly multiplied 
by analogy. This was especially true of the verbs in pp, tt, kk, 
which came to have an iterative or intensive force. 

Many examples of consonant lengthening have been wrongly 
attributed to n. We may properly exclude from Germ. n-gemina- 
tions all words in which the loss of n cannot be explained. Even 
if OHG. chnappo, chnabo represent double paradigms from an 
original nom. *knabo, gen. pl. *knadbnéd (cf. Brugmann, Gr., I?, 715); 
ON. skabb, OE. sceabb ‘scab’ cannot be referred to a Germ. *skabina-, 
for in that case the n would have remained, just as / and r remain 
where they cause gemination. Much less can such forms as OHG 
fethdhah be explained as n-geminations. It is not here denied that 
n is responsible for many geminations: pp, tt, kk, this being a Prim. 
Germ. or pre-Germ. process in which the n was assimilated or 
absorbed. But in the later Germ. such a process cannot be claimed 
(with the exception noted above) in face of Goth. rign, taikns, wépn, 
and many similar forms in N. and W. Germ. 

A w-gemination may be suspected wherever related -yo-, eyo-, 
or u-stems are found. In some instances the u-stem remains in 
Germ., as in ON. hottr from *gaty-, *gqatu-, with the tt generalized 


just as we have nn in Goth. kinnus:Gr. yévus. 
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The w- geminations are here divided into two groups: Prim. 
Germ. words with pp, mm, tt, kk; and other, in most cases later, 
geminations of the labials, dentals, and gutturals. In the first 
group pp comes from IE. -py+, -bhu+; tt from -ty+, -dhy+; kk from 
velar or palatal -ky+, -ghy+. These geminations must have taken 
place in pre-Germ. The process was about as follows: IE. -py-, 
pre-Germ. pp+, Germ. 6b (stop not spirant), later pp; IE. -bhy-, 
pre-Germ. bbh, Germ. bb, pp. Similarly with the dentals and 
gutturals. The gemination nn from ny is here omitted as it is 
generally admitted. 

In the second group are included the geminations ff, bp, hh 
(which may have been inherited from pre-Germ. <+pp-, <tt-, =kk-, 
but more probably arose in Germ. from -fw- ete.); pp, tt, kk (which 
are likewise ambiguous, since they might proceed from pre-Germ. 
bb, dd, gg from by, ete., or might have originated in Germ. or later 
from Germ. py etc., to which the evidence in many cases points); 
and bb, dd, gg, which must have come from Germ. or later bw, dw, gw. 


IE. -py~, -bhy+:GERM. -pp- 


1. OE. upp(e) ‘up,’ ON. upp, uppi, OS. upp, ip, OE. ip, OHG. 
af, Goth. iup, pre-Germ. *ipya-, *eupya-: Lesb. hurv, Lat. s-uppus 
(*supvos); Gr. dé, Skt. wpa, Goth. uf, OHG. oba. For the appended 
u compare Lesb. ari, ON. ofugr ‘verkehrt,’ OS. aduh, OHG. abuh, 
abur, abo:aba ‘ab’; Goth. tbuks:ib-; Av. anu:ana; Goth. inn, 
probably from *enya:in, Gr. év. 

2. OE. leppa ‘tag, end, skirt; lobe (of ear, liver); district,’ 
OLG. lappe ‘Zipfel eines Kleides,’ MLG. lappe ‘Stiick, Fetzen 
Tuches oder Leders; das weiche Bauchfleisch der Tiere,’ etc., 
*lapyon- ‘flat piece, flap’: Lat. lappa (*lapvd), Czech lopun, lopoun 
‘Klette,’ lopdé ‘flache Schaufel,’ Slov. lopdr, Serb.-Cr. lépdr ‘Back- 
schaufel, Schieber,’ LRuss. topdr ‘Spatel zum Lehmkneten,’ OE. 
lefer ‘thin plate of metal; bulrush,’ N.E. dial. liverack ‘the English 
iris; the bulrush.’ Cf. Nos. 46, 51. 

3. MDu. ruppe, ripe ‘Raupe,’ MLG. ripe idem, roppen ‘rupfen, 
zupfen,’ MDu. roppen, ruppen ‘pluck at, tear off; eat greedily,’ 
MHG. rupfen, ropfen, Germ. *rupp-, pre-Germ. ‘*rupy-: Lith. 
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rupus ‘grob, uneben, rauh,’ rupizé ‘Kroéte,’ Lett. rupuzis idem, 
rupuls ‘ein grobes Stiick Holz; ein Grobian,’ Pol. rugié ‘bite,’ 
rypaé ‘scindere, friare,’ OE. réofan ‘break, tear,’ ete. Cf. No. 53. 

4. MDu. rappe, MHG. rapfe ‘Kritze, Riude,’ OHG. raphen, 
NHG. dial. rapfen ‘verharschen,’ OHG. rdffi ‘rauh,’ Germ. *rapp-, 
rép-, pre-Germ. *ropy-, répy: No. 54. 

5. MDu. MLG. stoppe, stoppel ‘Stoppel,’ MHG stupfe, stupfel, 
OHG. stupfila idem., stupf, stopfo, stopfa ‘Punkt, Tupf, stimulus,’ 
stupfen ‘leicht beriihrend stossen, stacheln, antreiben,’ MLG. 
stoppel ‘Stachel,’ Germ. *stupp-, pre-Germ. *stupy+, whence also with 
later assimilation Germ. *stubb- from *stubw-:ON. stubbr, stubbe, 
‘stub,’ ME., MLG. stubbe idem, NE. stubble:Gr. orirrn ‘tow,’ Lett. 
stupure, stups ‘das nachgebliebene Ende von etwas Gebrochenem,’ 
ON. stifr ‘Stumpf,’ ete. 

Here also I would add, as genuine Germ. words, OE. for-stoppian 
‘stop up, close,’ OLG. stuppon, MDu., MLG. stoppen ‘stop up, stop,’ 
OHG. stopfon ‘pungere,’ MHG. NHG. stopfen, Germ. *stuppdn, 
-djan ‘stuff, stop up; stop,’ pre-Germ. *stupyd- and *stipyo- in Germ. 
*stuffa-, *stufwa- ‘Stoff,’ whence Ital. stoffa, stoffo, OF r. estoffe, Fr. 
étoffe, with reborrowing in Germ. 

6. Norw. duppe ‘tauchen,’ OE. dyppan ‘dip; baptize,’ doppettan 
‘dive, plunge (of water-birds),’ MDu. doppen ‘dip, sop, eintunken,’ 
Germ. *dupp-; *dubw-: MLG. dobbe ‘ Niederung, Vertiefung; Sumpf,’ 
MDu. dobbe ‘pit, ditch,’ dobben, dubben ‘immerse, duck; deepen, dig,’ 
NE. dial. dub ‘puddle, small pool of foul, stagnant water’; MHG. 
tobel ‘Vertiefung, Waldtal,’ OE. difan ‘dive,’ etc. Or the forms 
with pp may come from Germ. -pw-:Lith. dubis ‘tief und hohl,’ 
Goth. diups ‘deep.’ 

7. MDu. dop(pe) ‘dish, pot; pod, shell, but always of something 
more or less round; top; stud, brooch,’ MLG. dop(pe) ‘Schale, bes. 
von Eiern, Kapsel, Kelch, Topf; Kreisel; Knopf,’ ON. doppa ‘ Knopf,’ 
Norw. dial. dupp ‘Biischel, Wipfel,’ MHG. topfe, topf ‘Kreisel, 
turbo,’ topf ‘Topf, Hirnschale,’ Germ. *dupp- ‘whirl, roll, any round 
object,’ probably from pre-Germ. *dhubhy-:Gr. rudws ‘turbo, whirl- 
wind,’ riot odjves Hes. (cf. Mod. Phil., XI, 332): Norw. dial. dubb 
‘Bolzen,’ Swed. dubb ‘Zapfen,’ MDu. dobbe ‘plug, stopper,’ NHG. 
Tyrol. tuppa ‘large chunk of wood,’ Germ. *duiw-:MHG. tibel 
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‘Klotz, Pflock, Zapfen, Nagel,’ MLG. dovel ‘Zapfen,’ etc. (cf. Fick, 
I‘, 466). 

8. ON. hnappr ‘Schale, Trog,’ OE. hnepp ‘cup, bowl,’ OHG. 
hnapf ‘Napf,’ Germ. *hnappa- ‘compact mass, chunk,’ OSwed. 
napper ‘knapp,’ ON. hneppr idem (*hnappia-), hneppa ‘klemmen, 
dringen,’ OE. hneppan ‘strike (against),’ pre-Germ. *gnabhy-: 
Lith. knabis ‘langfingerig, diebisch; geschickt,’ Gr. xvagets ‘carder, 
fuller,’ xvadebw ‘card, full,’ xvarrw ‘scratch, scrape; tease, card or 
comb wool; mangle, tear,’ Lith. knabéti ‘abschilen,’ ON. hndf 
‘schnitt ab.’ 

9. Norw. knapp ‘enge, kurz, knapp,’ LG. knapp, ‘gering kurz, 
sparlich, rasch,’ ON. knappr ‘Knorren, Knopf,’ OE. cnepp ‘top, 
mountain-top; brooch,’ probably from pre-Germ. *gnabhy-, *gnabhu- 
(parallel with No. 8), whence Germ. *knappa- in the above and 
*knabwa(n)- in Norw. dial. knabb(e) ‘Knollen, Bergknollen,’ Swed. 
dial. knabbe ‘Klotziges,, OHG. knappo ‘Knabe,’ knabo idem., OE. 
cnafa ‘boy; servant,’ NE. knave ‘a mean, low person,’ NHG. dial. 
knabe ‘Stift, Keil.’ 

10. LG. kippen ‘wanken, schwanken, umwerfen,’ NHG. dial. 
kipfen ‘kippen,’ kipfe ‘Spitze,’ Germ. *kipp-, pre-Germ. *gibhy-: Lat. 
gibbus ‘nach aussen gewdélbt,’ gibbus, gibba ‘Buckel, Hécker’ (*gib- 
vos):Lith. geibus ‘plump, ungeschickt,’ Lett. geibulis, gibulis 
‘Schwindel, Ohnmacht,’ geibt, gibt ‘schwindelig, ohnmiachtig werden,’ 
Norw. dial. keiv ‘schief, gedreht, verkehrt,’ keiva ‘linke Hand,’ 
keiv, keiva ‘linkische, unbeholfene Person,’ keiven ‘klotzig, unbe- 
holfen, plump,’ ete. (cf. Walde,? 340; Persson, Beitr., 83f.). 

Root *gei- ‘bend, turn’ parallel with *geu-:Norw. kima ‘sich 
drehen, wiegen,’ keima ‘sich seitwirts biegen, den Kopf schief halten; 
schwingen, hin und her schweben’; ON. keikia ‘den Oberkérper 
riickwiarts biegen,’ keikr ‘mit zuriickgebogenem Oberkérper,’ kikna 
‘sich riickwiarts biegen,’ Norw. kika ‘look at anything, esp. to turn 
or stretch to look,’ Swed. kika ‘schielen, gucken’; Icel. kets ‘runder 
(ausgebogener) Magen,’ Norw. dial. keis ‘Biegung, Kriimmung,’ 
keisa ‘bogen-férmige, krumme Bewegungen machen,’ kis ‘Buckel 
(an Kleidern, Schuhen),’ kisa ‘schielen, blinzeln’ (cf. Persson, 
Beitr., 87), NHG. Swiss chiren ‘nach einer Seite neigen, z.B. von 
einem Wagen,’ MHG. kéren, OHG. kéran, chérren (*kaizian or 
*kairian) ‘kehren, (um)wenden, eine Richtung geben.’ 
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11. OE. cuppe ‘cup,’ copp ‘summit,’ coppede ‘having the top 
cut off, polled,’ dtor-coppe ‘spider,’ ON. koppr ‘Tasse, Napf, halb- 
kugelférmige Erhéhung,’ MLG. kop, koppe ‘Becher,’ kop ‘Kopf; 
Schrépfkopf,’ koppen ‘képfen, den Kopf, die Spitze abschlagen,’ 
MDu. coppen idem, coppe ‘round top, crown of the head; spider,’ 
OHG. kopf ‘Becher, Hirnschale, Kopf,’ ON. képéttr ‘rund, kegel- 
férmig,’ Norw. dial. kip ‘Ausbauchung, Hocker,’ Germ. *kuppa-, 
*kipa-, pre-Germ. *gubhyo-:Lat. *gubbus ‘humpback’ (ef. Walde?, 
340), Icel. kufr ‘rundlicher Gipfel,’ ON. kifungr ‘Schneckenhaus,’ 
Du. kuif ‘Haube, Federbusch, Wipfel.’ 

12. OE. cipp ‘log, trunk; plowshare; weaver’s beam,’ NE. 
chip ‘a small fragment of wood, stone, or other substance, separated 
by a cutting instrument,’ verb ‘cut into small pieces, hack away; 
break or fly off in small pieces,’ MLG. kippen ‘ausbriiten,’ WFal. 
titkippen ‘ausschlagen (von Biumen),’ Flem. kippen ‘ausschlagen, 
geboren werden, kilbern,’ ON. kiappe ‘Ziegenbock,’ OS. kip ‘stock,’ 
OHG. kipfa ‘Runge,’ ON. keipr ‘Kerbe (fiir das Ruder),’ MLG. 
kép ‘Kerbe,’ Germ. *kipp-, *kaip-, ‘split, burst, sprout, hatch, etc., 
pre-Germ. @ibhy-, goibhy, probably identical with the following. 
Compare the root *gei- in Goth. keinan ‘keimen,’ OE. cinan ‘gape, 
crack,’ cinu ‘chink’; OHG. kimo ‘Keim’; kidi ‘Schéssling, Spross,’ 
NHG. Swiss chiden ‘keimen,’ ON. kid ‘kid,’ OHG. kizzi ‘Kitz’; 
OHG. kil ‘Keil’; EFris. kisen ‘sich spalten, klaffen, gihnen, gaffen.’ 

13. ON. kippa, ‘heftig riicken, haschen, schnappen,’ ‘pull, jerk,’ 
kippask um eitt ‘um etwas streiten,’ NIcel. kippast vid ‘make a 
sudden motion, startle,’ kippur ‘pull, jerk; shock,’ OSwed. kippa 
‘raffen,’ Swed. kippa efter andan ‘nach Luft schnappen,’ MDu. 
kippen ‘catch, trap,’ kippe ‘trap, snare,’ Norw. dial. kipa ‘huschen, 
hiipfen, rasche Bewegungen machen,’ kipen ‘ausgelassen, wild,’ 
Swed. dial. kipa ‘nach Luft schnappen,’ MDu. kipen ‘sich anstrengen,’ 
N.E. chipper ‘active, lively, brisk; cheerful; pert,’ dial. kipper 
‘light, nimble, frisky, in good spirits; eager,’ etc., Germ. *kipp-, 
kip-, probably pre-Germ. *gibhy-:ON. kifa ‘zanken,’ kif ‘Zank, 
Streit,’ MLG. kiven ‘zanken, streiten,’ MHG. kiben idem., kibelen 
‘scheltend zanken,’ kippen ‘schlagen, stossen’; OK. caf ‘prompt, 
active, bold,’ Lett. fibét (zucken, vibrare) ‘blitzen, glinzen,’ Lith. 
Zibéti ‘glinzen, glinzend strahlen, schimmern,’ Ziburfs ‘Licht, 
Fackel,’ Zibiité ‘ F litter,’ Zatbas ‘ Blitz’ (ef. Uhlenbeck, Got. Wb.?, 177). 
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Compare the root *gei- in the following: Bal. zinay ‘an sich 
reissen, hastig ergreifen, mit Gewalt wegnehmen,’ Av. zindat, OPers. 
a-dind ‘nahm weg,’ Skt. jindti ‘raubt, beraubt, bedriickt,’ jyanam 
‘Bedriickung,’ Av. zyadnam ‘Schaden,’ Swed. dial. kia ‘nach Luft 
schnappen,’ Norw. dial. kikja, kikna ‘palpitare, keuchen,’ MHG. 
kichen idem, OE. cidan ‘quarrel, complain; blame, chide,’ gecid 
‘strife,’ ON. kitask ‘zanken, streiten,’ kima ‘spotten,’ kiminn ‘spot- 
tend,’ Swed. dial. kisa ‘sich anstrengen,’ késa ‘biesen,’ Norw. dial. 
keisa ‘laufen, biesen,’ etc. 


IE. -™Yy-:GERM. -mm- 


14. Goth. faurdammjan ‘verdimmen, hindern,’ ON. dammr 
‘dam,’ ete., Germ. *damma-, pre-Germ. *dhamyo-:Gr. *Oapis, 
pl. @ayées ‘crowded, close, thick,’ Payéws, Paya ‘together, in crowds; 
often.’ The usual explanation that dam is from *dhamno- is inad- 
missible. 

15. ME. NE. clam ‘sticky, viscous, clammy,’ verb ‘smear, 
daub; stick, glue,’ MDu. Du. klam ‘moist, clammy,’ etc., Germ. 
*klamma-, pre-Germ. *glamy-:Gr. *yXapv- in yAapupés ‘blear-eyed,’ 
yAduvtos idem (for *yXapv-uvtos); yAdun ‘humor in the eyes,’ 
yAduwyr ‘blear-eyed,’ etc. 

16. ON. suimma, suamm, summenn ‘swim’ and suima, suam, 
sumenn come from original suimma, suam, etc., pre-Germ. *syemyd, 
*syome. 

17. OE. grimm ‘cruel, fierce,’ grimman ‘rage,’ ON. grimmr 
‘grimmig,’ OS. grimman ‘toben,’ etc., may have mm from my, in 
the verb primarily only in the present:Gr. xpéuvAos, xpopidos. 


IE. -tu+, -dhy+:GERM. -tt- 


18. ON. knottr ‘Kugel, Ball,’ Germ. stem *knattu-, pre-Germ. 
*gnoty-, Norw. knott ‘kurzer und dicker K6rper, Knorren’:ON. 
knoda ‘driicken, kneten,’ etc. 

19. ON. hottr, OE. hett ‘hat,’ from *hattu-, pre-Germ. *gaty-: 
Lat. cappa ‘cap,’ *qatyd (cf. Class. Phil., XIV, 261). 

20. OE. clott ‘lump,’ NE. clot, MDu. clotte, MHG. kloz ‘klumpige 
Masse, Kugel,’ NHG. klotz; MLG. klit(e) ‘Erdklumpen, clod,’ ON. 
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klitr ‘Lumpen, clout,’ OE. clit ‘piece of cloth, clout, patch; metal 
plate;’ MLG. klét, MDu. cloot ‘clump, lump, ball,’ OHG. kléz ‘rund- 
licher Klumpen,’ NHG. klosz, NE. cleat, Germ. *kiutta-, klita-, 
klauta- with -it-, -t- from pre-Germ. -dhy- or -ty-: ME. clodde ‘clod,’ 
cloud ‘a mass of rock; cloud,’ OE. clid ‘rock,’ Russ. gliida ‘Klumpen, 
Kloss,’ Slov. gluta ‘Beule, beulenartige Geschwulst,’ Gr. ydourés 
‘rump, buttocks,’ ta yAotria ‘buttocks; two lobes of the brain.’ 

21. MHG. statzen ‘aufrecht sitzen, sich briisten; stammeln, 
stottern,’ Germ. *statt-, pre-Germ. *staty-:ON. stodua ‘stop, check,’ 
Lith. status ‘steil; unhéflich,’ Lat. statuo ‘set, establish; raise, 
erect.’ Cf. No. 64. 

22. OE. lett ‘lath,’ OS. latta, MDu. latte idem, Germ. *latté, 
pre-Germ. *latya: MHG. lade ‘Brett, Bohle, Laden,’ ete. Cf. No. 65. 

23. OE. mattoc ‘mattock,’ OHG. steinmezzo ‘Steinmetz,’ Germ. 
*matt-, pre-Germ. *maty:OBulg. moty-ka ‘Hacke.’ 

24. ON., MLG. motte ‘moth,’ Germ. *muttan-, pre-Germ. 
*mutyon-:ON. mod ‘Schabsel, Schrot,’ Cf. No. 66. 

25. OE. cottuc ‘mallow,’ formed from a Germ. *kutta- bunch, 
‘tuft,’ also in OS. kot (pl. kottos) ‘grobes, zottiges Wollenzeng, Decke 
oder Mantel davon,’ OHG. choz, chozzo idem, umbi-chuzzi ‘Ober- 
gewand’:OE. codd ‘bag; husk,’ ete. Cf. No. 70. 

26. OE. dott ‘speck, head (of boil),’ NE. dot, EFris. doti ‘ Biischel, 
Haufen, Zotte,’ Norw. dott ‘Wisch, kleiner Haufen,’ MDu. dotten, 
dutten ‘verriickt sein,’ MLG. vordutten ‘verwirren,’ MHG. ver- 
tutzen ‘betéubt werden,’ getotzen ‘schlummern,’ etc., Germ. *dutt-, 
pre-Germ. *dhudhy-: ME. dudd(e) ‘a coarse cloak,’ NE. duds, 
LG. dudel ‘herabhaingender Flitter an Kleidungsstiicken,’ Gr. 
Gicavos ‘tassel, tag, tuft’ (MLN, 22, 235). Cf. No. 68. 

27. OE. plett ‘blow with flat hand, smack,’ plettan ‘smack, 
strike with open hand,’ Swed. dial. pldtta ‘schlagen, klatschen’ 
Germ. *platt-, pre-Germ. *blaty-: Lat. blatuo, blatio, blatero ‘babble, 
prate,’ MLG. pla(d)dern ‘plappern,’ EFris. pladdern ‘ein plat- 
schendes oder klatschendes Geriiusch machen.’ 

28. ON. potir, OE. pott ‘pot,’ Norw. dial. pott ‘small cushion’; 
EFris. piit ‘Geschwulst, Beutel, Sack,’ Du. puit ‘frog,’ puit-aal, OE. 
@le-pita ‘eel-pout,’ Germ. -tt-, -t- from pre-Germ. -dhy- or -dy-: 
MDnu. podde ‘toad’ (No. 74), OE. pudoc ‘wen, wart,’ Germ. *puduka- 
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‘swelling,’ Lat. dial. bifo ‘toad,’ *bidhd; buda ‘sedge,’ Gr. Bufdr- 
mukvov, suverov, Yalpov 5é kai wéya Hes. 

29. MDu., MLG. stutten ‘stiitzen, absteifen,’ OHG. stutzen, 
MHG. stiitzen, *stuttian with -tt- from pre-Germ. -ty-:OE. studu, 
stubu ‘stud, pillar, buttress, MHG. stud ‘Stiitze, Pfosten,’ OE. 
stod ‘post,’ ON. stydia ‘stiitzen.’ 

30. Goth. skatts ‘piece of money, money,’ ON. skattr ‘tribute, 
tax,’ OE. sceatt ‘coin, money; property; tribute, rent,’ OFris. 
sket Geld, Vieh,’ OS. scat ‘Geldmiinze, Geld, Besitz,’ OHG. scaz 
‘Miinze, Geld, Reichtum, Schatz,’ Germ. ‘*skatta-, pre-Germ. 
*skhatyo- ‘piece:coin, money; property:cattle’ (cf. Nos. 61, 76). 
The meaning ‘cattle’ might have developed directly from ‘stript, 
fleeced,’ with reference to the animals whose hides or fleece were 
stripped or pulled off. In this sense may be derived Germ. *sképa- 
‘sheep,’ pre-Germ. *skhé-bo- ‘stript or fleeced animal.’ For mean- 
ing compare ON. fer ‘sheep’:Gr. oxos ‘fleece,’ rékw ‘strip, pull 
off, clip, shear,’ and IE. *peku ‘pecu, pecunia.’ Compare *skhé-go- 
in Skt. chdga h ‘Bock,’ chdgd ‘Ziege’:OFris. skak ‘Beute, Raub’ 
(what is stripped off), MLG. schak idem, OHG. scah ‘ Riuberei, 
Raub,’ scdhhari ‘ Rauber,’ OF ris. skéka ‘rauben,’ MLG. schadken idem, 
Germ. *skék- ‘strip:rob,’and *skak- ‘strip, piece, point’ in OHG. 
scahho ‘promontorium,’ scahho meres ‘Landzunge,’ ON. skekill idem. 

The explanation of Goth. skatts as from *skhatyé- would seem to 
be inadmissible in view of Goth. fidwér ‘four’:Skt. catvérah. But 
fidwir may be rather from *g“etuydres becoming later *petydres 
(with p from *peng“e ‘five’). Compare Lat. quattuor, quattor, for 
*quatuor, quattor. 

31. ME. smiten ‘cast, smite; go,’ MDu. smiten Du. smijten 
‘schmeissen, werfen,’ MHG. smizen ‘schmeissen,’ etc. may come from 
pre-Germ. *smeityd, properly only in the present, becoming Germ. 
*smitd, with t generalized: Lat. mitto (cf. Walde?, 489) from *smeztyd. 
Compare with tt MHG. smitzen ‘etwas Spitziges schnell bewegen; 
geisseln, hauen,’ intr. ‘eilig gehen, laufen,’ smitze ‘Hieb, Streich,’ 
etc. and Goth. gasmipén ‘schmieden.’ 

In this case the above cannot be directly compared with Goth. 
bismeitan ‘bestreichen, beschmieren,’ OE. smitan ‘smear,’ Norw. 
smita ‘bestreichen,’ smiten ‘einschmeichelnd,’ etc.:Lett. smaidit 
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‘schmeicheln,’ smaida ‘Lacheln,’ Gr. wedaw ‘smile,’ etc. (cf. Mod. 
Phil., IV, 496 f.). 


1B. -gu-, -ky+, -ghy+, -Ghy+:GERM. -kk- 

32. Norw. lakka (*lakkén) ‘hiipfen, trippeln,’ MLG. lecken 
(*lakkian) ‘mit den Fiissen hintenausschlagen,’ MHG lecken ‘mit 
den Fiissen ausschlagen, springen, hiipfen,’ pre-Germ. *laqy+ 
‘bend’:ON. lér, Swed. lér ‘Schenkel’ (*lahwaz), OE. léow ‘thigh, 
ham’ (*legwaz), Lat. laqueus ‘noose, snare,’ Chl. lakiti ‘Ellen- 
bogen,’ Gr. Aaxrifw ‘kick, stamp or trample on; struggle convulsively, 
quiver, throb,’ ete. (ef. Fick, III‘, 357). 

33. ON. rokkr ‘Oberkleid, Rock,’ OE. rocc, OFris. rokk, MDu. 
rock, MLG. rock (and roch), OHG. roc (-ck-, -cch-) idem, Germ. 
*rukka-, pre-Germ. *ruqyo- ‘hide with the hair on’:OE. rghe, réowe 
‘blanket, rug,’ OLG. rigi, riwi ‘rauhes Fell, grobe Decke.’ 

34. ME. rokken (and roggen) ‘rock,’ NE. rock ‘move backward 
and forward, cause to sway, cause to totter,’ OHG. rucch ‘geschwinde 
Fortbewegung,’ rucchen ‘fort-, wegbewegen,’ MHG. riicken, rucken, 
rocken, MLG. rucken, ON. rykkia ‘pull, jerk, wrench,’ rykkr ‘pull, 
jerk,’ ete., Germ. *rukk-, pre-Germ. *ruky-: Lith. ruszus ‘tatig, 
geschaftig, arbeitsam,’ ruszanti ‘tatig sein, sich beschiftigen,’ 
ruszyti ‘antasten,’ ruszinti ‘beriihren,’ root *reu- ‘ruere.’ Cf. 
No. 104. 

35. ON. skykkr ‘undulatory motion,’ OLG. skokk ‘schaukelnde 
Bewegung,’ MLG. schucke ‘Schaukel,’ schocken ‘sich hin und her 
bewegen, zittern,’ ME. shokken, NE. shock ‘strike against suddenly 
and violently; strike as with indignation, horror, or disgust; cause 
to recoil, as from something astounding, appalling, hateful, or 
horrible,’ Germ. *skukk-, pre-Germ. *squqy-: ME. shoggen ‘shock,’ 
etc. No. 102. 

36. OE. sciccels, sciccing, scincing ‘cloak,’ ON. skikkia ‘Uber- 
wurf, Mantel,’ OHG. scecho (*sceccho) ‘stragulum,’ MHG. schecke 
‘Leibrock, Panzer,’ MLG. schecke ‘Wams fir Kriegsleute,’ pre- 
Germ. *sge(n)qu-: Skt. kaficukah ‘Panzer, Wams, Mieder,’ Gr. 
modoxaxkn ‘stocks for the feet; Norw. dial. skaak (*skék-) ‘Gabel- 
deichsel,’ ON. skokull idem (perhaps with analogical k for kk), OE. 
scacol ‘shackle,’ etc. (ef. Fick, III*, 447). 
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37. MHG. benichen ‘sich neigen, sinken,’ nicken ‘beugen; sich 
neigen, nicken,’ MLG. nicken ‘niederbewegen, bes. von den Augen, 
blinzeln, conivere,’ Germ. *hnik-, hnikk-, pre-Germ. *gnighy+ (not 
*gnig*h-): Goth. hneiwan, OE. hnigan ‘bend down, sink down,’ Lat. 
cdniveo ‘close (the eyes), blink; be darkened,’ Gr. xvipds, oxvidéds 
‘dark, overcast, dim; dim-sighted, purblind,’ oxvi@dw ‘darken, make 
dim’ (with ¢ from ghy- or bh). 

38. EFris. prakken ‘pressen, driicken, quetschen, kneten,’ Germ. 
*prakk-, pre-Germ. *broghy-:Gr. Bpaxis ‘small, short, trifling,’ 
*brghu- ‘compressed,’ Goth. ana-praggan ‘bedrangen,’ MHG. 
phrange ‘“‘Einengung, Einschliessung,’ phrengen ‘pressen, draingen, 
bedriicken,’ NHG. Bav. pfreng ‘eng,’ Cf. No. 105. 


IE. -by-:GERM. -pp- 


39. OHG. scaph, scapf (and scaf) ‘Gefiss fiir Fliissigkeiten,’ 
MHG. schapfe (and schaffe) ‘Schépfgefiiss,’ ON. skeppa ‘Scheffel’ 
(*skappidn-), MLG. schap gen. schappes ‘Schrank, um Geld, Speise, 
Kleider etc. aufzubewahren,’ MDu. schappigh, schappelick ‘bene 
formatus, formosus, compositus, decens, speciosus,’ Germ. *skapp-, 
pre-Germ. *sgaby-:Lett. skabufis ‘Hundestall; Abteilung im Stalle 
zum Aufbewahren des Viehfutters; ein altes Gebiude;’ OS. scap 
‘Schaff, Bottich, Scheffel, Boot,’ skepil ‘Scheffel,’ Goth. gaskapjan 
‘schaffen,’ ete., root *sgab- ‘cut, hew:shape, make; hollow out.’ 
Compare *sgabh- in No. 55 and in Gr. oxagos ‘a digging; trench, 
ditch; tub; hull of a ship, ship, ’oxa@u7 ‘hole, trench; trough, tub, 
bowl; boat,’ etc. 

40. OHG. scopf (and scof), MHG. schopf (schof) ‘Gebiude ohne 
Vorderwand, Scheune,’ LG. schupp ‘Wetterdach,’ OE. scoppa 
‘shed, booth,’ NE. shop, Germ. *skuppa-, pre-Germ. *squby-, per- 
haps formed as a rime-word to the preceding from the root *squ- 
‘cover.’ Or from a base *squb(h)- ‘cut, shape,’ as above:Gr. oxigos 
‘cup, can,’ oxudiov ‘cup; skull.’ 

41. OSwed. skuppa skoppa ‘springen, laufen,’ Norw. dial. 
skuppa ‘stossen,’ MLG. schuppen ‘stossen, fortstossen,’ MHG. 
schiipfen ‘in schwankende Bewegung bringen, stossen,’ schupfen 
‘in schwankender Bewegung sein,’ Germ. *skupp-, pre-Germ. 
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*squb(h)u-: Lith. skubiis ‘geschwind;’ Swed. dial. skopa ‘hiipfen,’ 
ON. skopa ‘springen, laufen’; Goth. -skiuwban ‘schieben,’ ete. 

42. OHG. scoph (and scof) ‘Dichter,’ scoph, scopf ‘Gedicht, 
Spott,’ MHG. schopfen ‘dichten,’ MDu. schoppen ‘spotten,’ Germ. 
*skupp- or *skupw- pre-Germ. *squby-, also in Norw. skopp ‘Schale,’ 
root squb- ‘vellere’:OBulg. skubati ‘vellere,’ Pol. skubaé ‘zupfen, 
rupfen,’ Gr. oxiBadovr ‘off-scouring, filth, refuse,’ oxvBarifw ‘reject, 
treat contemptuously,’ ON. skop ‘Spott,’ skopa ‘spotten,’ skaupa 
idem. Cf. No. 41. 

43. OHG. slipf ‘Ausgleiten, Fall,’ slipfen ‘ausgleiten,’ MLG. 
slippen ‘gleiten, gleiten lassen; einschneiden, schlitzen, zerreissen,’ 
MDnu. slippen ‘slip; slit,’ ete., Germ. *slipp- or *slipw-, pre-Germ. 
*sliby-: Lat. délibuere ‘benetzen; streichen’; délibdre ‘abstreichen, 
abbrechen,’ OHG. sliffan, MLG. slipen ‘gleiten, schleichen; schleifen, 
scharf machen.’ 

IE. +py-:GERM. -ff- 

44. OE. maffa ‘caul,’ ‘Fetthaut um die Darme,’ Germ. *mafwan-: 
Lat. mappa ‘napkin; signal-cloth,’ probably a genuine Latin word: 
*mapva. 

45. OE. gaffetung ‘scoffing,’ Germ. *gafwat-: ME. gabben ‘lie, 
scoff, jest, prate,’ N.E. gab, gabble, ON. gabb ‘mockery,’ gabba 
‘mock, make game of,’ MLG. gabben idem, MDu. gabben ‘scoff, 
laugh in derision, pre-Germ. *ghapy- ‘hiare’:ON. *gafa ‘hiare’ 
(pret. gafd7), OE. geaflas ‘jaws,’ Bulg. zépam ‘gihne,’ Skt. haphika 
‘Gahnen’ (cf. Persson Beitr., 835). Cf. No. 49. 

46. OHG. laffa ‘palmula, extrema pars remi,’ NHG. Swiss laff 
‘Léwenzahn,’ Germ. *lafwé: Lat. lappa (*lapva), Bulg. lépus ‘ Klette’ : 
OHG. lappo ‘ Ruderblatt’ (No. 51), OE. leppa ete., No. 2. 


GERM. -Ow-:-bb- 

47. OE. ebba ‘ebb, low tide,’ ebbian ‘ebb.’ MLG. ebbe, OHG. 
ippthhén ‘zuriickrollen’:Goth. ibuks ‘sich riickwarts wendend’; 
ib ‘ab~-’ (cf. Brugemann, Grdr.”, II, 1, 507), Gr. éi, ete. The meaning 
of Germ. *edi was perhaps influenced by *ad, since IE. *opt (: *epz) 
would fall together with *apé. 

48. NE. fob ‘a little pocket as a receptacle for a watch,’ dial. 
fub, fubs ‘a plump, chubby young person,’ fubby, fubsy ‘plump, 
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chubby,’ NHG. Pruss. fuppe ‘Tasche, die man an sich tragt,’ sich 
fuppen ‘Falten werfen, nicht glatt anschliessend stehen, von Kleid- 
ern,’ Germ. *fubw-:Ital. poppa ‘Brustwarze,’ Lat. *puppa, pipus 
‘boy, child,’ papa ‘girl; doll, puppet,’ Lett. pups ‘Weiberbrust,’ 
paupt ‘schwellen.’ 

49. ON. gabb ‘mockery,’ gabba ‘mock,’ etc. (No. 45), *gabw-: OE. 
gaffetung ‘scoffing.’ 

50. Icel. kubbi, kubbr ‘stump, stub,’ Norw. dial. kubbe, kubb 
‘block, stub,’ ON. kobbi ‘Robbe,’ Dan. kobbe idem, NE. cob ‘a 
roundish lump:nut, kernel or stone (of fruit), roundish loaf, ball 
or pellet of food for fowls; haycock; ear of wheat, cob (of maize); a 
young herring, builhead, clam,’ cobble ‘a round stone,’ cub ‘whelp,’ 
LG. kobbe ‘spider,’ NE. cobweb ‘spiderweb,’ etc., Germ. *kubw-: 
OE. copp ‘summit,’ Icel. kifr ‘rundlicher Gipfel,’ ete. (No. 11), and 
perhaps Lith. guba ‘Schober,’ Lett. guba ‘Heuhaufen’ (NE. cob 
idem), gubt ‘sich kriimmen, beugen,’ etc. It is probable that the 
Balto-Slav. bases gub-, gyb-, gub- (Berneker I, 360, 366, 373) represent 
IE. *gubh- and *ghubh-. Here probably also MHG., NHG. quappe 
‘eel-pout’: MHG. kobe idem. Or less likely quappe, Germ. *kwabwo-: 
Pruss. gabawo ‘toad,’ OBulg. Zaba ‘frog.’ 

51. Swed. labb ‘Pfote,’ OHG. lappo ‘ Ruderblatt,’ lappa ‘nieder- 
hangendes Stiick Zeug, Lappen,’ MHG. lappe ‘einfaltiger Mensch,’ 
LG. labbe ‘Mund, Hangelippe,’ NIcel. labba ‘walk slowly, saunter,’ 
*labw-:OLG. lappe ‘Zipfel eines Kleides,’ etc., No. 2. 

52. EFris. libbe, libsk, libber(ig) ‘widerlich, ekelhaft, schmierig, 
klebrig,’ libb-sét ‘unangenehm siiss, schmierig und klebrig siiss, 
z. B. von Syrup, Honig, etc., from *lbw-:Lat. lippus ‘blear-eyed,’ 
Lith. lipis ‘klebrig.’ 

53. OHG. rippa, ripa ‘Raupe,’ NHG. dial. ruppe, roppe idem, 
OHG. ripba ‘Quabbe, Aalraupe’ MHG. ruppe, ripe, E.Fris rubbe 
‘Robbe,’ Norw. rubb ‘rope-end, stub or fragment of anything,’ 
rubba ‘rub, scrub; seale fish,’ EFris. rubben ‘rub, scratch, scrape,’ 
ete., Germ. *rubw-:Lith. rupis ‘nicht klein gemacht, grob (vom 
Acker), uneben, rauh,’ rupazé ‘Kréte,’ raps ‘besorgt,’ ruplé ‘die 
rauhe Borke an alten Baiumen,’ raupai ‘Masern, Pocken, Aussatz,’ 
Lat. rumpo, OE. réofan ‘break, tear,’ ete. Cf. No. 3. 

54. MHG. rappe ‘ Raupe, eruca,’ rappen ‘abraupen,’ rappe (:rapfe 
No. 4) ‘Kratze, Riude,’ Germ. *rajw-:Pol. ropucha ‘Kréte,’ Gr. 
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épéxroua ‘eat, feed on,’ ON. rafr (strip) ‘Raff,’ refill ‘strip,’ EFris., 
Du. rafel ‘raveling,’ N.E ravel. 

55. ON., Norw., Swed. skabb ‘ Kritze, scab,’ OE. sceabb ‘scab,’ 
NE. shabby ‘mean, scurvy; of mean appearance, seedy, unkempt,’ 
MLG. schabbich ‘riudig,’ Germ. *skabwa-, *skabu-:OE. scafoda 
‘what is shaved or scraped off,’ OLG. scavatho ‘Riaude,’ probably 
Germ. *skabu-pan-, Lith. skabus ‘sharp’; skabi ‘cut, hew,’ OE. 
scafan ‘shave, scrape,’ Goth. skaban ‘shave,’ Lat. scabo, scabies. 

56. MLG. schubbe, schobbe ‘Schuppe,’ schobben ‘die Schuppen 
von einem Fische entfernen,’ MDu. schobben, schubben ‘scheuern, 
schaben, kratzen,’ EFris. schubben idem, schubbe ‘Schuppe,’ schubbig 
‘schuppig, schorfig, rauh,’ Germ. *skubw-:ON. skyfa ‘schieben, 
stossen; abschneiden,’ MLG. schove ‘Fischschuppe,’ schoven ‘be- 
schuppen, betriigen.’ 

GERM. -m-w-:HG. -mm- 

57. OHG. frammert, frammort, framort ‘vorwirts, ferner’: 
*framwert; *heimmort, heimort ‘heimwirts’:*heim-wert (Braune, 
Ahd. Gr., §109, Anm. 4); MHG. giemolf ‘den Rachen aufsperrender 
Wolf from *giem-wolf (Lexer):OHG. giumo, gowmo ‘Gaumen,’ 
ON. gymer ‘Schlund, Meer.’ 

58. Like these are OHG. emmiz, emiz ‘fortwaihrend,’ emmizén 
‘immer,’ emmizig, emizzig, emezic, emazzig ‘bestindig, fortwaihrend, 
beharrlich’ (NHG. emsig), emmizigén ‘fortwaihrend, immer,’ from 
*amwiz, *an(t)-wiz ‘recurring’: *-wiz ‘going,’ taga-wizzi (coming 
daily) ‘daily,’ ar-wizzan ‘go away.’ Here n is first assimilated to m 
before wasin MLG., LG. man ‘nur’ from *nwan, OS. newan, OHG. 
niwan(a) ‘nichts als, nur’; MDu. mare, maer, Du. maar from MDu. 
*nware, neware, newaer. 

IE. -dy-:GERM. -tt- 

59. Icel. patti ‘kleines Kind,’ Swed. dial. patte ‘Weiberbrust, 
Zitze,’ NE. pat ‘a lump, as of butter,’ Germ. *paitt-, pre-Germ. 
*nady-:Skt. badvam ‘Haufe, Trupp, ein best. grosse Zahl,’ badarah 
‘zizyphus jujuba, Judendorn,’ bddaram ‘ Brustbeere.”’ 

No doubt other examples of this change occur. 


IE. +ly-:GERM. -pp- 
60. OHG. fethdhah, fettah ‘Fittich,’ Germ. *febwaka-: Lat. im- 
petus, Gr. mérouat ‘fly.’ Compare the same ending in Gr. mrrépv& 
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‘wing’: Lat. pro-plervos ‘mpomerns’; OHG. fedarah ‘wing’:fedara 
‘feather.’ 

61. OE. sceppa ‘nail,’ *skabwan-:sceapa ‘nail,’ scapel ‘weaving- 
implement,’ probably *skapula- ‘shaft, weaver’s reed,’ identical in 
form with Goth. skapuls ‘schadlich,’ *skhatulo- ‘cutting, stripping,’ 
sb. ‘strip, Scheit.’? Cf. Nos. 30, 76. 

62. OS. kledthe, kleddo ‘Klette,’ OHG. chledda chletta, chleddo 
chletto idem, Germ. *klipw-:Lith. glitis ‘glatt, schliipfrig’ (primarily 
‘sticky’), Gr. yAtrrév-yAoubv Hes.; Lat. glis, -tis ‘humus tenax,’ 
glis, -tis, gliiten, OE. clipa ‘poultice, plaster (for wound), et-cliban 
‘adhere.’ Similarly OE. clate ‘burdock,’ clite colt’s-foot’ belong to a 
base *glid- ‘stick, adhere’: Lett. glidét ‘glatt, schleimig werden’; 
and OE. clife ‘burdock,’ OHG. kliba ‘Klette’:OE. clifian ‘adhere,’ 
Serb.-Cr. gl¢b ‘Kot,’ OBulg. u-glibéti ‘stecken bleiben.’ 

63. OE. wibbe ‘withe, bond; chaplet, crown,’ cyne-wibbe 
‘diadem,’ OFris. withthe ‘Bande, Fessel,’) MLG. wedde (and wede) 
‘Strick, Strang, bes. von Weidenreisern,’ Germ. *wi/wan-: Lat. 
vitta ‘band, fillet’ (*vitvd), Gr. irvs, Aeol. Firus ‘the edge or rim of a 
round body; the belly of a wheel; the rim of a shield; arch (of the 
eyebrows); rib,’ iréa ‘willow,’ Pruss. witwan idem. Notice that 
Lat. vitta is from an early gemination from *vitvaé, while cappa 
(No. 19) is a later assimilation from *catva, *catud. 

64. OE. stebban ‘stay, support,’ stebpig ‘sedate, serious,’ 
Germ. *stabw-:OE. stapol ‘foundation, base; stability; firmament, 
sky; position, place,’ ON. stodua ‘stop, check,’ Lat. statuo, status, 
Lith. statis ‘steil; unhéflich, derb, grob.’ Cf. No. 21. 

65. ME. laththe ‘lath,’ OHG. latta ‘Latte,’ Germ. *labwé. Cf. 
No. 22. 

66. OE. moppe ‘moth,’ MHG. motte, mutte, Germ. *mupwan-: 
*muttan, No. 24. 

67. OE. smippe ‘smithy,’ OHG. smiththa, smidda, smitta (and 
smida) ‘Schmiede’ may represent Germ. *smiPwoén- (and in part 
*smipjon-:ON. smidia ‘smithy’):ON. smidr, gen. smidar ‘smith,’ 


Germ. *smipu-. 
Francis A. Woop 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


[To be continued] 
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STUDIES IN THE FORNALDARSOGUR NORDRLANDA 
—Continued 


II. THE HERVARAR SAGA 

2. The bearing of version U upon the poetic portions.—The copyist 
of a saga in his own language could, if se disposed, change in con- 
siderable degree the wording of prose material without greatly 
altering the essential content. He could for that matter even 
alter the content. In the case of poetic material such possibilities 
were, it is true, not absolutely excluded, but any alteration was 
much more difficult. Furthermore in oral tradition poetic material 
lends itself more easily to exact memorizing. The poetic portions 
of such a saga as the Hervarar saga are accordingly in some respects 
a more sensitive test of relationship than the prose portions. If 
the conclusions I have already reached! as to the mutual independ- 
ence of the three versions (U, R, and H) are correct, the agreement 
of any two upon a reading as against the third should establish 
their majority reading as presumably that of the original common 
source, while conversely the excellence of a text constructed upon 
this principle would tend to confirm the idea of the mutual independ- 
ence of the three versions. As showing that such are the facts of 
the Hervarar saga and that through recognition of them the text 
of the poetic parts is susceptible of decided improvement it is my 
purpose to list the main contributions of U to the verses. For the 
ready identification of the verses in question I shall first give the 
number of page, stanza, and verse according to the text of Heusler 
and Ranisch,? as this is doubtless on the whole the most generally 
accessible one and rests upon a careful comparison of the two versions 
R and H. Other editions are concerned with the single versions 
separately except the more recent one of Finnur Jénsson, who in- 
cludes in his collection of scaldic poetry*® the verses of this saga. 


1 Modern Philology, XI (1914), 363 ff. 2 Eddica minora, 1903. 

3 Den norsk-islandske Skjaldedigtning, II, A, 221 ff., 242 ff., 291 ff.; B, 240ff., 262ff., 
311 ff., 1914. The verses of the Hervarar saga are not of scaldic but of Eddic type, as 
Heusler and Ranisch have rightly insisted. The text of Vigfusson and Powell in Corpus 
poeticum boreale (1883) can hardly be used for our purpose. 
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This editor bases his text upon all the accessible material, but in an 

arbitrary rather than methodical way, and his “consideration” of 

U is “limited” and confined to the very imperfect Verelius edition. 

The reading first given will mostly be the original one as indicated by 

the majority agreement of two out of the three manuscript versions 

H, R, and U. The reading accepted by Heusler and Ranisch for 

the Eddica minora will be indicated by EZ, that of Finnur J6énsson 

in the Skjaldedigtning by S. The minority variants will follow the 
original reading. The cases given will be limited to those in which 

U by its agreement or approximate agreement with H or R definitely 

establishes the original reading and all such cases will be included, 

even where E and S have already chosen correctly. Minor points 
of spelling or ending will be omitted; they point in the same direc- 
tion as those of greater consequence. For our purposes normalized 
spelling and the Sievers verse-types with the general principles of 
bragarmd' will be taken for granted. For the first few stanzas 
lacking in H, but occurring in the Qrvar-Odds saga (Q-O) the latter 

will be used as the third member for checking instead of H. 

56:8 E S (bracketed in S as not genuine); R U verses 1+, 7-8; 
Q-O verses 1-6; A lacking. 

63:4:1-3; 63:5:3-4; 62:2:5-8 Q-O E; R U S combined in single 

stanza in order indicated; H lacking. 

:2:7 fullhugar U E; R berserkir (belongs in next stanza); Q-O S 

féstbredr (metrically inadequate). 

63:3 R U E S; H lacking (Q-O has verses 1-2 hopelessly corrupt; 
these are bracketed in E as not genuine). 

63:3:3 skulu U Q-O E; R S munu. 

62:2:14 UQ-O ES (bracketed in S as not genuine); H R lacking 
(its substance resolved into prose in R). The wording differs 
considerably in Q-O and U and both are obviously corrupt. 

63:5:6 orrostu heyja U Q-O (so in most manuscripts of Q-O and 
accepted by Boer in his edition); E etga orrostu (from a single 
manuscript of Q-O); RS eiga nema sé deigr. 

63:5:8 nema U Q-O E; RS eda. 

52:1:4 miklar U Q-O; R E (for Hervarar saga version) S margar. 

52:1:6 en d hlid U Q-O E'S; R ok en sida (no alliteration). 

52:3:1 d foldu U Q-O S; R E (in Hervarar saga version) at fullu. 
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52:3:2 bi U Q-O (some manuscripts of Q-O have bél); R E (in 
Hervarar saga version) S tin. 

52:3:4 lédi U Q-O (so the manuscripts of Q-O; not accepted by 
Boer in his edition); R ES radi. 

52:5:1-2 Leiddumk en hvita hilmis déttir U Q-O S; R E (in Hervarar 
saga version) Hvarfk frdé hvitri hlads bedgunni (reading of the 

last verse uncertain and its meaning wholly problematical). 

52-53:6-7 R ES; U has these stanzas in the reverse order, 7-6, 
which agrees with the relative order in Q-O where 7 occurs as 
4 and 6as9. The order of U seems to me to give better sense 
than that of R. 

52:6:7-8 ef hin stdan mik sér aldri U Q-O (thus most of the manu- 
scripts of Q-O; Boer follows the slightly different reading of 
a single manuscript, er vit sidan séumsk aldrigi, and is followed 
by E in its Q-O version and by S); R E (in Hervarar saga 
version) er ek eigi kem til Uppsala. 

88:1:3 hefdi U; R hin. The common source was probably the 
abbreviation h. The reading hin has caused editors to elim- 
inate the ¢ of fengit (U R) as a corrupt negative suffix; this is 
also the procedure in EF. With hefdi, however, fengit is the 
perfectly natural participle. S has here accepted the U read- 
ing from Verelius. 

88:2:2 (ef) litil eru efni U. With the elimination of the ef this 
gives a good verse and good sense and is followed by S (from 
Verelius). R lacks the words following Jitil, is metrically in- 
adequate and gives no sense. £ alters to litlum and combines 
with an alteration of the corruption of the first two words of 
the next verse to af fréttum. 

88:2:3 frekn U (its form frekinn is the less common one and metri- 
cally not so good) S (from Verelius). This reading was con- 
jectured by Bugge (var frekn) without reference to U (Norrgne 
Skrifter, p. 312, 1873), though as an afterthought he suggested 
fremstr (op. cit., p. 369) which is accepted in E (fremstr var). 
R of frétt (manifestly corrupt). 

89:5:2 sem hradast kunnir U; R hratast (corruption for hradast; cf. 
positive adverbial form hrait, or according to Bugge possibly 
to be read hvatast, which would be synonymous). There is, 
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however, no alliteration with the preceding verse Bu (bi) mik 
at ollu (R). Bugge (op. cit., p. 313) had conjectured bazt for 
hratast and is followed in both E and S (bezt in S). As a matter 
of fact the corruption may well lie in the bé% of the preceding 
verse. In the manuscript u the space for this verb had been 
left blank, some copyist perhaps not being able to make out 
a form which the copyist of R had misread as b%. A later 
hand had inserted in u, perhaps quite irresponsibly, ertu. 

89:5:5 sattU ES; R fdtt (gives no alliteration). 

13:1:(1-4 footnote) H US; R lacking, in E consigned to the foot- 
notes as not genuine. The readings of H and U vary consider- 
ably, but evidently preserve with corruptions the half-stanza 
otherwise lacking. 

13:1:5 einn H U E; RS lacking. 

13:2:5 elligar RU; H E'S hradliga. 

13:2:6 wit skiljum RU; H E'S hedan lidir. 

14:4 HU ES; R lacking. 

14:5-6 HUES. R has the order 6-5. 

14:6:6 litit hreda R; U litit saka (saka metrically objectionable 
and manifestly a corruption); H rekka lidna. E and S follow 
earlier editors in altering to lidna rekka. 

14:6:7 rekka slika RU; H E'S skjétla skelfa. 

14:6:8 redumsk fleira (vid) R; U (ok) redum fleira; H ES skulum 
vid talask. 

14:5 (footnote). The stanza of H relegated in E to the footnotes 
as not genuine is confirmed as genuine by U and also included 
in S. Its position in H is before stanza 5, but it was transposed 
in Petersen’s edition (Nordiske Oldskrifter, III [1847], 17) to the 
position after stanza 6, which transposition has been generally 
accepted by later editors including Finnur J6usson. Asa matter 
of fact U has it in this correct position. 

15:9:3 megir meingjarnir U; R megin meingjarnir; HS megir at 
meinsamir; E megir meinsamir. 

15:10:10 fella H U E; RS bera. 

16:11:8 dauda menn R U; H E'S menn dauda. 

16:12:1 nidr lacking R U S; H E nior. 
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16:13:1 Segir (bu) eigi satt méru; R Segir bi eigi satt; H Segdu 
einn satt mér. U has here the right reading, its segir being con- 
firmed by R, its eigi by R, its mér by H. S has the correct 
reading without referring to U. E has Segdu eitt satt (eitt 
suggested by Bugge, op. cit., p. 216). The original verse was 
probably Segira satt mér. 

16:13:5 Tyrfing med bér H S; U Tyrfing med sér (sér evidently a 
corruption for Pér); R Tyrfing (rest lacking); EF Tyrfing hvassan. 

16:13:6 trautt er (to be read trautt’s) bér at veita H U S; R traudr 
ertu; E traudr ertu at veita. 

16:13:7-8 arf Angantys einga barni U (the manuscript u has einka 
for einga); R arf at veita einga barni; H arfa binum einar benir. 
U is the only reading that gives good sense, and is confirmed by 
R except the Angantys, where the other two agree neither with 
it nor with each other. S refers to Verelius, but combines 
arbitrarily eingabarni einar benir. E has arfa binum einga barni. 

17:17:3 hafa R U; H ES bera. 

17:17:4 magni R U S; H E afl. 

17-18:18-19 HU ES; R lacking. In these two stanzas U has 
apparently in several places better readings than H, some of 
which (from Verelius) have been accepted in S, while E keeps 
the readings of H or alters them arbitrarily. However, as the 
matter cannot be checked by agreement with a third manu- 
script further discussion is omitted. 

18:20:7-8. These two verses belong at the end of stanza 18, while 
the two at the end of 18 belong here, as evidenced by the agree- 
ment of H and U (accepted in S). £ has altered on the basis 
of R alone (and the note of Bugge, op. cit., p. 219), which has 
the two belonging at the end of 18 attached at the end of 20, 
with the rest of both stanzas lacking. 

18:21:6 moldar hvergi H U E'S; R fyrir mold ofan. 

18:21:8 4 hendr nema H E'S; U ¢ hendr (at) nema; R + hond bera. 

18:22:2 ok t hond nema R U; H ES ok t hendr nema. The ma- 
jority agreement of manuscripts stamping U as right in both 
cases is here entirely in accord with the poetic effect, which is 
apparently lost upon the editors of Hand S. Angantfr doubts 
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that any maiden would dare take the sword in her hands. 
Hervor asserts her readiness to take it in one hand, answering 
not only the expressed doubt as to her courage, but also any 
possible implication as to her strength. 

19:24:6 budlungr H U ES; R bragningr. 

19:25:3 flérdd H U E; RS fullfeikn. 

19:25:4 hvt (bi) fagna skalt RS; U pri (bi) fagna skalt; H hverju 
fagna skal; E hvt fagna skal. 

19:25:5-8 RU ES; H lacking (occurring already in an earlier 
stanza, 17:16:5-8). 

19:26:5 litt rekik Jat R U S; H litt redumz pat; E litt hredumk 
pat (cf. Bugge, op. cit., p. 221). 

19:26:6 vinr RU; H ES nior. 

19:26:7 hvat RU; HES hvé. 

19:27-29 H U; R lacking because of loss of one leaf of manuscript. 
There is then here no possibility of checking by majority read- 
ings and discussion is omitted except upon one point. Stanza 
27 is followed in U by an extra stanza which is apparently 
genuine. FE makes no mention of this. S quotes it in the foot- 
notes (from Verelius), but speaks of it as a doublet of 26. As 
a matter of fact the first five verses are very nearly a repetition 
of those of 22, the last two of those of 26. Repetition of this type 
is, however, common enough in Old Norse poetry and not 
lacking in this particular poem. It will be recalled that H had 
previously omitted a half-stanza (25:5-8) because it represented 
such a repetition (H was interested primarily in the riddle- 
contest and abbreviated the rest of the saga) and such was 
apparently the reason for the omission here. The stanza of 
U would be spoken by Hervor and would preserve the alter- 
nation of stanzas between the two speakers. 

106:1:1 Hafa vil ek dag U; RES Hafa vildak (the manuscript 
actually reads vildag); H Hafa ek pat vilda. As will be noted 
R and U are nearest each other. I suspect that U has the most 
nearly correct reading and that the verse should read Hafa 
vilk ¢ dag (cf. the ¢ ger of the following). Loss of the ¢ led to the 
understanding of dag as verb-suffix instead of an independent 
word. 
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106:1:2 Jat i ger hafoak U; R pat t ger hafda; H es ek hafdat 


106: 


107: 


114: 


114 


114: 
115: 


109: 


118: 


116: 


112: 
112: 
117: 


108: 
115: 
108: 


ger; E pat er hafdak ¢ ger (following Ettmiiller, Altnordisches 
Lesebuch, p. 35, 1861); S Sats hafdak t ger. 

1:3 vittu hvat bat var R ES; U vittu hvdrt pat verk (corrupt); 
H konungr, gettu hvat Jat var. 

5 and following. The three versions differ from each other in 
the number and order of the riddles. These variations call 
for separate treatment and wiil not be discussed here. The 
order followed is that of U, which involves an irregularity in 
the sequence of pagination from E. 

21-22. The verses of these two stanzas are combined differ- 
ently in the three versions: U 22:1-3+-21:4-6; 21:1-3+22:4-4; 
H 21:1-3+22:4-5+22a:6; 22:1-3+21:4-5+22:6; R ES 
21; 22. Apart from the question as to which riddle comes 
first U appears to have the arrangement of verses correct, 1-5 
confirmed by H, 6 as following 5 by R. 


:21:4 morgum hafa manni H U; R E S morgum monnum (hafa 


with next verse). 
21:5 komit H U E; RS ordit. 

22a RU ES; H lacking except verse 6, which occurs in place 
of 21:6. 

8:5 dé helvega R U S; H E heljar til (manuscript helju; cf. 
Bugge, op. cit., p. 241). 

31:3 sdttir allir saman RS; U alsdttir allir saman; H E ok eru 
sextdn saman. 

25:6 ok fylgja (but) margir mjok R S; U ok fylgir margr (in- 
complete and corrupt, but confirming R); H ok rennr sem hann 
mi. E accepts Bugge’s (op. cit., p. 254) improvement of H, 
ok rennr, er renna md. 

16:6 skjalli H U E'S; R skildi. 

16:6-7 RU E. HS have the reverse order 7-6. 

29:2 osgria R U S; H E osku gria. The latter does not give a 
good metrical verse; the former does, though it presents lexi- 
cographical difficulties. 

5:2 lidr RU E'S; H ferr. 

23:2 & brimserkjum U; RS ¢ brimskerjum; H E brimserkjum t. 
6:5 en vid HU E'S; R ok. 
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109:9:4 ékyrrir H U E; RS 6kvikvir. 

116:26:5 R U ES; H lacking. 

116:26:6 sumum H U ES; R firum. 

116:26:7 léfa R U E'S; H lofda. 

116:26:8 ik RU ES; H lif. 

118:32:2 sdlbjorgum d; U selbjorgum 4d; H E S (Bugge, op. cit., p. 
360) sdlbjorgum 4; R sélbjorg of & (preposition of is poetic 
equivalent of um). 

118:32:3 verdung vaka H U E S (vaka not clear in U); R bad ek 
vel lifa. 

110:12:7 fram lidr RS; U fram gengr; H E ferr hart. 

The result of the comparison undertaken above is primarily a 
confirmation of that previously arrived at, that the U version of the 
Hervarar saga is independent of versions H and R. The natural 
deduction from this fact is that it must be used in establishing a 
critical text of the saga, and it can be seen from the above how far 
short the two attempts at a critical text of the verse portions have 
fallen from achieving adequately such a result. What is true of 
the verse portions is of course true also of the rest of the saga, and 
all previous discussions of its composition suffer from the failure to 
recognize the value of U in checking what is original in all the versions 
and what is later variant. 

A. LeRoy ANDREWS 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY 




















HERMANN KIRCHNER’S SAPIENTIA SOLOMONIS 

Hermann Kirchner, of Marburg, adapted for the stage the 
Sapientia Solomonis of Sixt Birck in 1591 and in the same year falls, 
according to the Preface, the beginning of the Coriolanus.' As the 
Sapientia Solomonis was performed in June of that year and as the 
Preface to Coriolanus, dated Idibus Aug. 1599, says it was nearly 
eight years ago that he began the work, it would seem that the 
Sapientia Solomonis is the prior production. 

The title-page? shows the origin and history of the piece. Scherer 
pointed out* the fact that the interpolation of the comic scenes was 
from Frischlin’s Rebecca. Keller refers‘ to the performance of a 
modified version of Birck’s Sapientia Solomonis in England before 
Queen Elizabeth (at Oxford or Cambridge) in 1565 or 1566. As far 
as I have been able to learn we do not know of any performance of 
this play of Birck’s in Germany up to the one of Kirchner’s version 
in Marburg in 1591. The existence of a printed copy of the play 
before this adaptation by Kirchner was unknown to Goedeke. It 
is well known now that it is included in the Dramata Sacra, Comoediae 
atque tragoediae aliquot e Veteri Testamento desumptae (Basileae, 1547). 

Kirchner’s Preface gives some information about the history of 
the adaptation. It opens with a general argument in favor of the 
drama as a source of pleasure to the eyes, ears, and mind, as well as 
a source of various kinds of profit. The school drama is not merely 
a diversion but a prelude or preparation for the pulpit, the teacher’s 
desk, and the tribune in public life and in the courts; Cicero is said 
to have received valuable aid, as an orator, from the friendship and 
emulation of Roscius, the actor, and Demosthenes also received 


i For an account of Hermann Kirchner and his Coriolanus (1591) see Publications 
of the Modern Language Association of America, XXXIII, 2 (June, 1918), 269-301. 

2 Sapientia / Solomonis Dra / mate comicotragico / descripta olim / a Xysto Betuleio, / 
recognita nunc, aucta et exornata, aspersis / Frischliniani Gastrodis nonnul / lis salibus. / 
Extemporali opera, imo lusu succisivo, sub / festino actionis accinctu / Hermanni Kirchneri./ 
Symbolon Solomonis: / Vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitas. / Marpurgi 1591. The copy 
of the play in the Royal Library in Berlin is apparently the only one in existence. 

3 Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, on Sixt Birck. 

4 Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XXXIV, 224. 
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benefit from the stage. The Preface contains also the dedication of 
the work to the rector, vice-chancellor, deans and professors of the 
university. 

It is interesting to note what changes Kirchner made in adapting 
Birck’s play to the performance in Marburg. The most of these 
were in the way of correcting Latin that was faulty in grammatical 
or metrical respects. In twenty-nine places such changes were 
made. Other alterations involve small changes in ideas, as changes 
in the prologue to make it conform more nearly to the norm of the 
Latin school drama, in giving the source of the play, exhorting the 
audience to keep silent and begging their favor for the piece; or when 
at the end of the Gastrodes scene Frischlin’s line: Nam herus nos 
expectat sub ostio becomes Nam venter non patitur moram; or when 
the elephants which Birck had the Queen of Sheba bring with her 
are dispensed with by Kirchner. Several small and unimportant 
details are omitted for reasons which are not altogether clear: B. 43 
(=Birck’s play, p. 43), Meroe canit Solomonta; quicquid Candaces / 
Dictamini patet, notique climata: / Et Aethiops, etc. = K. 61 (= Kirch- 
ner’s adaptation, p. 61), Meroe canit Solomonta regem: praedicat / Et 
Aethiops, etc. 

Omissions, substitutions, and additions, by Kirchner, constitute 
the most important changes in the play. The choruses of Birck’s 
play at the end of each act, usually in Sapphic stanzas and meters, 
paraphrasing parts of certain chapters of the Proverbs, fall out and 
in their places are put, in several instances, the comic scenes from 
Frischlin’s Rebecca, in which the clown Gastrodes appears. These 
scenes are, however, further elaborated by independent additions 
of Kirchner, along with the addition of one new scene, either original 
or from a source not known to me. Thus after the Argumentum, 
just before the first act, there is omitted Chorus, Ex Cap. / pro- 
verbiorum VIII Sub perso / na Sapientiae / Ode tricolos tristrophos, 
sicut illa Prudentia, / per quinquennia iam decem. Also after Act IV, 
scene 5, is omitted Chorus Ex Cap. Proverb. 9. eo genere quo est 
Horatianum illud, Solvitur acris hyems, as well as at the end of Act V, 
scene 5, Chorus, Ex nono cap. Proverb. ut illud Horatianum, Sic te 
diva potens Cypri, and also at the end of Birck’s play Kirchner omits 
the sixty-eight lines of the Chorus Ex Psalmo LXXII. Quo veri 
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Solomonis, Christi nimirum, sapientia et iustitia describitur; in quo 
absolute felicis regni status, quasi typo quodam depingitur versu 
Choriambico. 

At the end of Act I, which Birck closes with a Chorus, ex eodem 
(8) Proverbiorum cap. versu Choriambico, Kirchner uses as scene 6 
the scene between Gastrodes and Chamus in Act IV (scene 5) of 
Frischlin’s Rebecca. In place of Chamus he has Syba and, not finding 
the scene in Frischlin long enough for his purpose, he prefaced it 
with sixty-six original lines, a monologue by Gastrodes in which the 
clown characterizes himself as a true parasite. By being so he has 
arrived ad hanc adipem. The court of Solomon is little to his taste. 
They worship there a new goddess, 


Deamque nescio quam (Temperentiam 
Vocant) adhibent suis, dum potant, poculis 
Tam modicis, ut vix primores labias 
Nedum interiores fauces nedumque utrumque latus 
Tingas: philosophis hanc libens relinquo sobriam 
Mensam, vapores qui cerebro suo timent, 
Aut delicatulis illis puellulis 
Quae fieri curatura iunceae student, 
Mei mei stomachi per Saciam hospites 
Non sunt. 


He sees Syba coming to find him. The latter announces that 
Gastrodes is wanted by the soldiers at the banquet, which is just 
about to begin, but he must take care not to be seen by the master 
of the feast; otherwise he will be driven out. Then begins the scene 
as in Frischlin. 

At the end of Act II, we have in Birck, Chorus ex eodem (8) 
Proverbiorum capite, versu Sapphico (Illa ego prudens Sapientia, ecce). 
In place of it Kirchner gives as Act II, scene 6, a scene from Act IV, 
scene 6, of the Rebecca, prefacing it, as previously, for the sake of 
introduction and connection with the story, with twenty-five lines 
of his own and stage directions. The same Marcolphus whom Birck 
used later in this drama in the comic parts is also brought in here in 
Kirchner’s original scene—a comic encounter between Gastrodes, 
the glutton and winebibber, and the bully Marcolphus, in which 
the latter is dismissed with a blow on the ear. Then Sympota 
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(Ismael in Frischlin) comes, between whom and Gastrodes (as in 
Frischlin) there ensues a long conversation filled with incredible 
stories and exaggerations. 

Between scenes 1 and 2 of Act III of Birck’s play there is inter- 
polated by Kirchner a dialogue between Justitia and Prudentia, of 
forty-three lines, which seems to be original with him:' 

Jus.: Ego parentis dicor summi filia 
Astraea, lances quae manibus, quae cuspidem 
Sonti timendam tempero, quae regibus 
Asto fideiis purpureis pedissequa, 
Aulas tueor, domosque, et altas curias; 
Per me tribunal, per me stat praetorium. ... . 


Adsis, soror, mecum regi, Prudentia, 
Et sensa regis iudicantis dirige. 
Prud.: Adsum Dei cerebro prognata, maximum 

Mortalium donum, a Deo expetenda Olympico, 

Mei expetita regis voto Davididis 

Donis quem supra mortale ingenium veho, 

Deisque parem facio videri omnisciis. . . . . 
Kirchner puts this as scene 2, that is, between the announcement 
by the Praeco that Solomon is going to sit in judgment (scene 1 
in Birck), and the presentation of the case of the women (scene 2 in 
Birck). Kirchner’s original scene is in the nature of a chorus and 
is the only addition of his to the play which is not in the comic spirit. 
He seems in general to have aimed to fill with comic scenes the places 
he left vacant by dropping out the choruses of Birck and thus he 
worked, as did Frischlin, in the spirit of the age which was soon to 
witness, if it had not already done so, such mixtures of the serious 
and the comic in dramas, in the productions of Kyd, Marlowe, and 
Shakespeare, which the English comedians brought to Germany. 
As the Rebecca contained only two scenes in which Gastrodes appears, 
and as these two scenes were used in filling up the gaps of the first 
two acts of the revised play, it was necessary to turn elsewhere for 
the necessary humor. Marcolphus, formerly devil, had degenerated 


1 An adaptation of Birck’s Sapientia Solomonis, played in 1565 or 1566 before Queen 
Elizabeth of England, preserved in the British Museum, has the allegorical figures, 
Justitia, Pax, and Sapientia, and in it, as in our play, the humorous element is amplified, 
especially the part of the clown Marcolphus. See Boas, The University Drama in the 


Tudor Age (1914), p. 21. 
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in Birck’s play to the réle of clown or court jester, who with impunity 
jests even with the king himself. Kirchner supplies, whether original 
or borrowed I am unable to say, a scene in which he brings on the 
stage the original Marcolphus, Moloch Satanas himself. Before 
Birck’s Act IV, scene 1, containing the story of Solomon’s embassy 
to Hiram, king of Tyre, to ask for skilled architects to help in building 
the temple, is interpolated this new scene: 


Cacodaemon indignatur et ringitur, quod in nulla aulae parte 
haerere posit. 


Moloch Satanus solus. 


Opera hic mea frigent: frustra dudum hanc aulam circumcursito: 
Frustra laboro, et sudo: fumos frustra et ignes torqueo: 
Operam omnem, et vigilias perdo meas; ... .« 


He fears Solomon, yet he cannot explain to himself why he does so. 
He will move all Acheron-to accomplish the destruction of the temple 
and he believes that at some time it will fall before his lightnings and 
flames. Meanwhile he will endeavor to corrupt Solomon per foeminas 
malas. He retires in terror when he sees the priest Sadochus, of 
the next scene, approach. 

In addition to these scenes, added entire, Kirchner enlarged, by 
interpolations, in several places the speeches of Birck’s characters, 
carefully putting on the margin in each case the words: Additamenta 
Kirchneri. Thus (Act I, scene 1) five lines are added amplifying 
the military glory of Solomon’s ancestors; in the same scene seven- 
teen lines are added in further glorification of his wisdom; in the 
next scene twelve lines of Kirchner’s are inserted to show that life 
is ruled by Jehovah and not by the Parcae, Fate, or Necessitas. 
Birck’s trial scene, a favorite in his dramas, was not long enough 
here to suit Kirchner’s taste, and in the statements of the women 
before the king he gives them each several more lines in which to 
continue their abuse of each other. When the king decides in favor 
of the rightful mother, Tecnophila, Kirchner adds a page to her 
exultations and rejoicings, in which she tells us that although her 
boy has no father it may not prove a hinderance to him as history 
has recorded many instances of boys of mean birth who became 
great; Thama’s two sons became princes and Jephta was not injured 
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by the obscurity of his father. The best recommendation is inner 
virtue. After a lengthy conversation between Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, in which there is a tiresome amount of flattery, by 
the Queen, of the wonderful wisdom and riches of Solomon, Kirchner 
in a few lines of his own again introduces Marcolphus, who compares 
himself with the strangers: 

Ex Aethnae credo hos venisse vaporario 

Tomines fuliginosos, o facies nigras! 

Suam quis illis elocabit filiam ? 

Meam profecto nolim; quam primum hos videram, 

Speculum consului de mea pulchritudine: 

Video niveum esse me prae illorum coloribus; 

Libet superbire, et reliquos prae me contemnere. ... . 


This play was performed at least once and perhaps twice in 
Marburg. In the Staatsarchiv in Marburg there is entered in the 
Marburger Camerei Rechnung the following item: 


1591 


Uff gewohnliche Ehrenmahl und Gastunge geistlicher und 
weltlicher Herren und Rahten. 


iii th. iii Sch. iii d. sind 3 Gulden 10 albus 6 Heller sind nach 
gehaltener Comoedi Salomonis den 14 Junii an Essenspeiz 
uffgangen, als der Cammerrathe etzlich neben ihren weibern 
bei Biirgemeister und Rath plieben. 


Though this has no mention of the fact that the performance was a 
university function it does not on the other hand expressly state that 
it was a performance in the market place, as the following entry 
shows: 
1598 
Ausgabe verehrung an Gelt. 

13 th. sind 10 Gulden dennen Burgern verehret, welche des 

Absolonis Tragoediam uffm Marck gespielet den 12 Octobris 

laut quittung 43, 


in which case it was a performance in German, or particularly for 

the Kammerdte or Biirgermeister and Rat. The occasion for feasting 

might easily have been in connection with a university drama to 
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which the city officials were invited. Another entry is of interest 


here: 
Rechnung des Marburger Universitits Oeconomus. 


1591 
Gemeine Ausgabe 

14 Gulden So Mag. Dns. Rector und Professores denen 

Magistris und Studiosis pro honorario decretirt welche eine 

Comoediam allhier agirt, und der léblichen Universitet 

dedicirt, Inhalt Befelchs hierbey, den 14 Augusti. 
This probably refers to the same performance of the Sapientia 
Solomonis as the entry in the Cdmerei Rechnung, or, possibly, to 
another performance of the same play. The date given here is 
merely that of payment of the bill and not of giving of the drama. 
Kirchner’s adaptation, as we saw in the Preface, was dedicated to 
the university, that is, to the officers and professors of the institution. 

It might be possible to conclude that the Latin performance of 
the play was held before the university authorities and that a German 
version of the same play, or the play of Joh. Baumgart, Juditium, 
Das gericht Salomonis (1561), or the similarly named drama of Hans 
Sachs, was performed later in the Rathaus or in the market place; 
or, the order of the performances in point of time may have been 
reversed. We know that it was usual to give several performances 
of plays in some such manner. Thus Baumgart, in the Prologue to 
the play we have just mentioned, tells of three kinds of performances: 
a “latein Aktion auf herrenmess”’ before the school authorities, a 
German one before the council in the Rathaus, and finally one for the 
people in the open, generally in the market place.’ 

In view of the fact that the only performance recorded of Birck’s 
Sapientia Solomonis was that in England in 1565 or 1566, the ques- 
tion arises as to what may have induced Kirchner and his friends 
to select this drama for adaptation. It may have been because of 
the English performance before Queen Elizabeth that the drama 
commended itself to the court at Hessen, then especially friendly 
to England. This does not seem at all improbable when we learn 
that the Latin and popular drama of England was calling forth, it 
would seem, several imitations in Hessen just about this time. The 


1 Zellwecker, Prolog und Epilog im deutschen Drama (1906), p. 63; P. Exp. Schmidt, 
Btihnenverhdltnisse des deutschen Schuldramas (1903), p. 45. 
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play, preserved in manuscript in Cassel, which Johannes Rhenanus 
wrote and dedicated to Landgrave Maurice in 1613, on the strife 
between the tongue and the five senses,! is a literal translation of the 
English play Lingua,’ ascribed to Anthony Brewer. The Gram- 
matica® of Isaac Gilhausen, to which in all likelihood the following 
entry in the Rechnung des Marburger Universitats Oeconomus refers, 
1600 
Gemeine Ausgabe. 

6 Gulden 4 albus an R’th’I’rn damit M. Gilhauszen als er eine 

Comoediam ufm Schloss gehalten inhalt Befelchs verehret den 

2 Aprilis, 
was written without any reference to the Priscianus Vapulans (1571) 
of Frischlin and, though for the most part an independent dramatiza- 
tion of Guarna’s Grammaticae opus novum (1511), it is to be referred 
for comparison with the Latin comedy Bellum Grammaticale, which 
was represented on the stage in Christ Church College in Oxford 
before Queen Elizabeth on September 24, 1592, the author of which 
was the theologian Leonard Hutten. Bolte in his book on Guarna 
and the Bellum Grammaticale does not seem, however, to have investi- 
gated the relation of Gilhausen’s work to the Latin comedy and no 
answer is given to Scherer’s suggestion‘ that such a relationship may 
exist. Another possibility is that of the play of Absolom. As far 
as I can find out there existed no play of this title in Germany before 
that of the Magdeburger, Heinrich Roeteler,® of the year 1603. It 
is quite possible that the play of that name, which we have seen was 
mentioned in the Marburger Camerei Rechnung, is an adaptation or 
translation of the Absolom referred to by Keller* as originating in 


England in Elizabeth’s time. 
Jacosp N. BEAM 
Princeton, N.J. 


1 Speculum Aestheticum, d.i. eine schéne und lustige Comoedia darin alle Sensus, so 
wohl innerliche ala dusserliche, sambt ihren eygenschaften und Instrumentum ercldret und 
gleichsam in einem Spiegel vor augen gestellt werden, neben einem lustigen Streitte, da die 
Zunge der sechate sensus zu seyn, mitt der finff sensibus contendiret. 

2 Lingua, or, the Combat of the tongue and the five senses for Superiority: a pleasant 
Comoedie, etc., 1607. 

*Grammatica. Das ist: Eine lustige, und fiir die Angehende Jugendt nitaliche 
Comoedia, von den schlissel aller Kiinsten, nemblich der Grammatica und jhren Theilen. 
Durch Isaac Gilhausium Marpurgensem (Franckf. a.M., 1597). 

4 Aligem. Deutsche Biographie. 

5 Goedeke, II, 153, No. 394. 


&® Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XXXIV, 229. 
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In Modern Philology (Vols. XV-XVI) we have an excellent 
résumé of the problem of the sonant aspirates down to Ascoli’s 
solution. For Ascoli’s bh, ete., Professor Prokosch sets up voiceless 
spirants f, etc. (generally designated by the Greek aspirates ¢, etc.). 

Gondi-Burmese-—Sonant aspirates do not conform to any 
European habits of articulation,' and the type of articulation is 
rare. Outside of Sanskrit (including modern Indic vernaculars) 
sonant spirants are found only in non-Aryan Himalayan races, in 
Gondi, and in Burmese, all being tongues contiguous with Sanskrit. 
These neighbors may have infected Sanskrit with their articulation. 
This is our author’s preferred explanation, though he stoutly insists 
that Sk. bh may have arisen by spontaneous phonetic process from 
IE. f >pre-Indo-Iranian 8 (sonant spirant, and so throughout this 
paper) >Sk. bh.? Readers not skilled in phonetics will be sure to 
follow our author in his personal preference for a Gondi articulation 
of the Sanskrit sonant aspirates. Now the Gondi are a Dravida 
stock (Turanian-Dravida, according to our author), and the Dravida 
tongues have no [certainly original] sonant aspirates.2 So we have 
the suggestion of intercourse between Gondi and Burmese. 

Here I cannot go with Professor Prokosch at all. Gondi speech 
is full of infections from Sanskrit or the Indic vernaculars. The 
oldest Burmese literature is a Buddhistic Pali literature and I feel 
bound to conclude that the Gondi and Burmese (and Himalayan) 
sonant aspirates are an infection from Sanskrit, Pali, etc., and that 


1 Europeans cannot now, without great effort, make fire with a drill, but once they 
must have done so as easily as any contemporary savage folk. 

2In explaining the progression from 8 to bh—which fits nowhere into the progres- 
sive schemata in his § 14—the author partly follows Meringer in supposing a change 
from 8 to b8 by way of affrication, and thus expresses himself: ‘‘in this case the cres- 
cendo of the sound (‘stopping’ in the resonance-chamber) must first have affected only 
the beginning of the sound, while its off-glide must have been enunciated with mouth 
opened more and more, instead of with the narrowing characteristic of the spirants, 
This implies an older period of increased muscular intensity and a later of relaxed inten- 
sity in Sanskrit. Such a reconstitution of the physiological conditions is admissible, 
but susceptible neither of proof nor refutation. As it does not fit into a larger scheme 
the propriety of the reconstitution is not to be established."’ 

3 When the lingual articulation of Sanskrit is charged to the Dravida stock there 
is room for doubt. The older stratum of linguals arose by Fortunatov's law in reduc- 
tions of IE. lt, etc., to ¢, etc. There are also d’s and dh’s of palatal provenience. 
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it was not the other way about; see Encyc., Brit. [V, 480, and Wacker- 
nagel, Az. Gram., I, p. xxxvii. It is then for our author to make it 
seem probable that Sk. bh systematically developed out of his f 
rather than that bh was inherited from Indo-European. It is also 
to be noted here that, in order to relieve the systematic difficulty 
in proceeding from IE. f to Greek ph (¢), Professor Prokosch sought; 
without finding, evidence for precursors of the Greek invaders who 
did not have the power, or at least lacked the habit, of articulating 
the surd spirants (f, etc.). 

Because, I suppose, of the beautifully consistent tables that may 
be constructed for the Germanic sound shiftings Professor Prokosch, 
as will appear from the last footnote, is full of the desire to find con- 
sistent physiological progressions suited to the “genius’’ (as it used 
to be called) of the several tongues, and for this view he can—and 
does—particularly plead French warrant. He therefore presents, 
disavowing all claim of innovation, a scheme of phonetic change as 
due (1) to crescendo or diminuendo of the exspiration; (2) to mus- 
cular tightening or relaxation in the organs of speech (let us say to 
taut and loose articulation). 

Against the doctrine of uniformity (uniform direction, con- 
sistency) of sound change in a language I lack phonetic skill to 
argue at large, but it may be worth while to recall a few instances 
where uniformity fails. Of the Germanic surd spirants th (0)) 
f ch (x) the last became h (the aspirate) in English, and to adult 
English lips ich (or ach) is pronounceable only after severe practice, 
while th and f remain easy. In German (I speak now of the articu- 
lation only), th is unpronounceable but f and ch are quite vocable. 
In Latin, in initial position, only f (<f and th) remains, while ch 
has become the aspirate (h); in the interior (I speak here of inter- 
vocalic position only), f and / (th) became b and d, but A remained 
intact. In Sanskrit, in all free positions, IE. g'h (and g’h before 
IE. e) becomes the aspirate (h),! and we also have the variants dh/h 


1 Herein our author sees proof of his contention for IE. (sonant spirant) y whence, 
with loss of sonancy (voice), h. My own practice in learning to articulate German ich, 
ach makes me quite realize the possibility of y>h—with scant change in articulation, 
chiefly relaxation of the glottis—but, unlike the Greek, true Sk. y (j) never yielded A; 
why, then, the harder construct y<g'h? However, if we give full value to the author's 
doctrine that Sk. *jh (<g*h) must have yielded (dil, we may perhaps find therein a 
reason for dh<dj(h) +t. Or does dh exhibit a lisping of Indo-Iranian 2? «Ct. OPers. 
d(5) as a variant of z. : 
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(see Wackernagel Ai. Gram., I, §217a) and bh/h, though dh, bh, gh, 
are normal and thoroughly alive.!. Again, in Sanskrit the assibila- 
tion of IE. k'>¢ (§) was completed and remained intact, but we 
have g>j. In Old Irish we have k”>c,g"h>g, but g’>b. Dis- 
regarding in part the intermediate stages, in Armenian, as in Ger- 
man (first sound shifting), IE. bh shifts to 6 and b to p; but IE. p 
shifts (through ph, the aspirate) to Germ. f, while in Armenian 
p>ph yielded h,? though pre-Armenian th and kh remained intact. 
Surely this is evidence enough of unequal treatment of consonants 
of the same rows and columns (I refer to the tabular arrangements 
of the consonants). 

And now to tabulate the results of Professor Prokosch’s treat- 
ment, limiting myself to bh (his f). 

Sanskrit.—IE. f(¢) >8>bh (bh is a sonant aspirate, possibly a 
Burmese articulation). 

Greek.—IE. f>ph (surd aspirate), written @ in Greek. (In 
German borrowings Lithuanian writes p for German f; Slavic 
writes b. The pre-Greek population may have lacked the surd 
spirants.) 

Latin.—IE. f remains f (interior b). 

The other tongues.—1E.f>8>b. (This change is due to increased 
muscular tension. The stage 6 assumed on account of necessary [ ?] 
assimilation processes. But {> is admissible, supposing very weak 
expiration with normal tension of the speech organs [articulation] 
and coincident ‘‘stopping” in the glottis and resonance chamber.) 

As I understand Ascoli’s theory we have: 

Sanskrit.—IlE. bh>bh. (Here I raise the question whether A, i.e., 
the aspiration, was voiced [H]. The assumption of H may perhaps 
make easier Bartholomae’s law whereby IE. bdh [?H] is the product 
of bht. Or was IE. bh a whispered sound [see below] ?) 

Greek.—IE. bh>ph (written @) >late Greek f. (Here the only 
early change, shared by pre-Italic, is loss of voice.) 

Latin.—IE. bh>*ph>f (interior 6 in free position). (That 
Italic reached f a thousand years earlier than Greek offers not the 


1 Why is not the partially affected change of dh>h a move in the same direction as 
the change of jh to h? 

2 Sometimes for 4 we find y, which Meillet regards as a precursor to h, but the 
introduction of voice (?) in y and its subsequent elimination in A is not clear to me. 
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least reason why both tongues did not reach the ph stage by the 
same vocal route. To state one difference between these tongues, 
Greek was a language of even stress [musical accent], Latin of com- 
paratively violent stress [cf. hospes reduced from hosti-potis], and 
the written word, literature, had a great stabilizing influence—all 
that we know of the old languages is the written word—and Greek 
had literature long before Latin.) 

The other tongues.—IE. bh (?>8)>b. (If ph>f is a most nor- 
mal direction of change due to increase in the force of expiration, 
bh [which is but ph+voice, produced by tensing the vocal chords] 
should by the same token yield 6 [whence }].) 

As Professor Prokosch found it convenient to assume that his 
IE. f tended dialectally to 8 it might likewise be assumed for Ascoli’s 
sonant aspirate bh that there was a variation between H (voiced 
aspiration) and A (unvoiced aspiration). Then we should have 
Sk. bh<bH=H, Greek ph(o)<bh, Italic *ph(>f)<bh. For the 
other tongues I do not know whether 6H or bh might offer the easier 
point of departure. Again, IE. bh may have had a “whispered”’ 
articulation (or variant). By way of illustration I take the dialects 
of middle Germany, whose people on going north are supposed to 
say pirne (like South Germans), but on going south say birne (like 
North Germans). From such a whispered bh may have come Sk. 
bh, but Greek (and pre-Italic) ph. 

Bartholomae’s law.—I find the new doctrine of IE. f instead of 
bh hard to reconcile with Bartholomae’s law. Taking now for our 
example the dentals, dh+t yielded (a) IE. ddh. But often there 
was an inhibition of the law so that dh+t¢ yielded (b) IE. t#. Asa 
matter of fact, only the Indo-Iranian tongues fully exhibit the 
operation of the rule (a); its inhibition (5) is attested most clearly 
in contrast formations in Indo-Iranian, and at large in the other 
tongues. The inhibition of the law was due to resuffixation, as to 
which it is enough to refer to Bartholomae in Gr. Iran. Phil., I, 
§§52, 3; 53. ii. In brief, the past passive participle suffix to was so 
full of, or so filled with, semantic significance that the ddho par- 
ticiples were remade as d-to>tto participles. This latter type of 
participle and ¢ derivative (Greek wioris: Av. advb. apaiti-busti X 
Sk. buddhi; in Greek zw for @ as in zet’couat) alone survives as a 
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formal category outside of Indo-Iranian. In Latin, however, a kind 
fate has left one absolutely unimpeachable example attesting the 
treatment of IE. ddh in interior position, viz., crédo: Sk. ¢rad- 
d{hjadhati. To this example Solmsen called attention in JF. Anz., 19. 
30, where he was expressly debating the words custos, aestas, hasta, the 
very words to which Professor Prokosch appeals as exhibiting in 
their st the Latin sounds that should correspond to Sk. ddh (<IE. 
dh+t). 

Nothing is more hazardous than to infer phonetic laws from 
morphological reconstructions; and nothing justifies us in attach- 
ing the abstract suffix ¢ét(7) directly to the root of Lat. aedes; whether 
we write aidh-tat(i) or ai8-tdt(z) we shall be but making an unsup- 
ported reconstruction, not entitled for one moment to rank with 
the realty of credo and OlIr. cretim (on t<ddh see Pedersen, Kelt. 
Gram., §§69, 51). For aestas and hasta Solmsen has shown a better 
way and has referred to the number of equally possible (and equally 
uncertain) explanations of custos.' At all events credo definitely 
eliminates Lat. st as the product of dh+t. 

Grassmann’s law.—In Greek riOnus (and in Sk. dddhati), by 
Professor Prokosch’s own admission, the actual difference between 
7 and @ (d and dh) lies in the loss of the aspiration; cf. (but with 
b for p) bitha from phitha in Nyamwezi (see Meinhof, Introd. African 
Lang., p. 67). In plain language, if Ascoli’s reconstructions are 
correct, when successive aspirates were to be uttered in successive 
syllables each of these tongues lost the “puff” of its first aspirate, 
its overcharge of breath—by way of economy, to save the puff for 
the next. This seems a perfectly normal disposition of effort. It 
is much more complicated when Professor Prokosch explains the 
Greek change of rh(</) rh to r 6(=th) as due to increased tension 

1 Gothic huzds (hoard)—but see Falk-Torp, Norw.-Ddan. Etymol. Whch., s.v. ‘‘hose"’ 
—may genuinely represent IE. kuddhos (hidden) and so, as an isolated word, fall under 
Bartholomae’s law (a). Also Lat. nédus (knot) may be identical in its phonology 
(vocalism and gender as in ¢épros) with Sk. naddha (bound). The actuality of dh in 
the root nedh has been unduly questioned. It is attested beyond all doubt in véos 
(bastard); cf. for the semantics Sk. bandhula (bastard); also, with us suffix, Sk. ndhus 
(neighbor) and dat. plur. nadbhyds (see Grassmann and the Petersburg lexica). In 
Sanskrit the alternation dh/h is far too common to be challenged in naddhé:ndhyati; 
cf. particularly nom. updndt, acc. upandham (scandal). The correlation (rhyme) of 
Lat. necto with plecto, flecto leaves it remote from Sk. ndhyati. As for the root stage 


ned, I ascribe its de-aspiration to reduction forms nd(h), asin Greek 4éixy Lith. néndré: 
OlIr. nenaid(nettle). 
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in initial position conditioned of course on dissimilation (italics mine). 
Similarly for Sk. d[h] dh. 

Final summary.—The differences between Ascoli (as I under- 
stand him) and Professor Prokosch may be tabulated as follows. 
For the purpose of brevity the articulation of the aspirates (their 
aspiration) will be designated by the word “puff,” of the spirants 
by the word “hiss.” 

Ascoli.—In Sanskrit, bk>bh (no change): Greek, bh>ph (loss 
of voice); Italic, bhk(>ph [loss of voice])>f (puff>hiss); other 
tongues, (1) bh>b (loss of puff) or (2) bk>8 (puff>hiss) >b6 (loss 
of hiss). 

Prokosch.—In Sanskrit, f>6 (gain of voice) >bh (hiss>puff; 
possible intruding [Gondi-Burmese] articulation invoked); Greek, 
{> (loss of hiss) >ph () (gain of puff; possible intruding non- 
Greek articulation invoked); Italic, f>f (no change); other tongues, 
f>B8 (gain of voice) >b (loss of hiss). Proof of intruding non-Indo- 
European articulation would twice be welcomed. 

In another form we may represent the changes thus: 


Ascoli 
bh>ph son. aspirate >surd aspirate loss of voice 2 
bh>b aspiration lost loss of puff 1/0 
?B>b son. spirant >sonant stop loss of hiss 0/1 
ph>f surd aspirate>surd spirant puff > hiss 1 
bh>B son. aspirate > son. spirant puff > hiss 0/1 
Prokosch 
f>6 surd spirant >son. spirant gain of voice 2 
p>ph surd >surd aspirate gain of puff 1 
B>bh son. spirant>son. aspirate hiss > puff 1 
{>p surd spirant>surd stop loss of hiss 1 
B>b son. spirant >sonant stop loss of hiss 1 


Professor Prokosch has skill to show, none more, by what articu- 
latory and expiratory movements putative f (etc.) could be con- 
verted into bh wh; and his desire to transpose backward into Indo- 
European the German phonetic habit, so to speak, is keen. But his 
arguments to prove for Indo-European spirantic, rather than 
aspirate, articulation are entirely inadequate to that end. 

The writer does not claim—he would be the first to disavow 
skill in physiological phonetics. Perhaps that is why 
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he cannot realize, either in the original paper or in the accompany- 
ing rejoinder of Professor Prokosch, how the new theory achieves a 
gain over Ascoli’s, even as regards phonetic streams of tendency 
(systematic phonetics). If the IE. phonetic system had no aspirates 
their introduction into Sanskrit and Greek implies in fact a cross- 
current in the original system. On the other hand, the passage of 
aspirates into spirants is phonetically simple and well attested in 
many tongues (cf. outlying examples in Meinhof, p. 61). The 
writer, for reasons of personal regard toward Professor Prokosch, 
could not have felt sarcastic intention toward him nor toward his 
scientific work; and he pleads not guilty to any form of speech in 
the least sarcastic. 
Epwin W. Fay 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


REPLY! 


I am indeed thankful to Professor Fay for his detailed considera- 
tion of my article. That a scholar of his remarkable keenness, 
although dissenting from me, is so utterly unable to advance any valid 
arguments against my theory, is nearly as reassuring to me as its 
acceptance by others: Collitz (AJPh., XXXIX, 415: “Professor 
Prokosch in my opinion is right in holding that the alleged voiced 
aspirates were originally, in all probability, unvoiced spirants’’), 
Tuttle (see below), Lotspeich (JEGPh., XVII, 168: a tentative 
approval of an earlier statement of my view in the Introduction to 
Sounds and History of the German Language, written in 1915). 

Professor Fay seems to base his opposition on these cardinal 
points: (1) my suggestion of native Indian origin of Se. bh, dh, gh; 
(2) my reference to the chronological contrast between the Latin 
and Greek developments; (3) my apparent neglect of irregular 
developments of certain sounds; (4) Bartholomae’s and Grass- 
mann’s laws; (5) most of all, though by implication, the general 
principles of my method. 


1 This reply was submitted by Professor Fay over one year ago as part of his own 
article which appears in this number of Modern Philology. Professor Prokosch intended 
in view of the death of Professor Fay to withdraw his reply. It seemed best, however, in 
view of Professor Fay's view of the matter, to allow it to appear as originally planned. 

8. W. C. 
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(1) Whether Se. bh, dh, gh were of Dravida or Burmese origin 
or not is not essential for my theory; I thought I had stated this 
clearly enough in my article. Nevertheless, it was truly “welcome” 
(even though Professor Fay speaks somewhat sarcastically of my 
“welcoming” such things) when I received the following letter from 
Mr. Edwin H. Tuttle (North Haven, Conn.): 

I am sorry to find that you describe these sounds as being unknown in 
native Dravidian words. Evidently you lacked access to the more recent 
sources and trusted earlier writers who (like Caldwell himself) were not 
overstrong in phonology and who failed to distinguish clearly between 
modern Tamil and ancient Dravidian. Kanara and Telugu have native 
words with voiced aspirates. From Kanara ombhattu (10-1=9), Telugu 
padi (10) beside padhnalugu (14), ebhhai (50) and early Tamil pahtu, a 
variant of padu> *phato (10), it appears that Dravidian possessed voiceless 
and voiced aspirates some two or three thousand years ago. Admitting 
that the reverted linguals of Sanscrit came from Dravidian we can safely 
say that the voiced aspirates may have had the same origin. 

(2) The retarding influence of the literary language on the pro- 
nunciation of Greek ¢, 6, x is no convincing argument, for this 
influence makes itself felt chiefly in regard to the form of words 
and phrases, but has nothing to do with sound changes that are not 
indicated by the spelling; the symbols ¢, 0, x continued to be used, 
but their phonetic values changed, since nothing in these letters 
suggests any given pronunciation. 

(3) The majority of the cases of apparently irregular phonetic 
development cited by Professor Fay I have explained on former 
occasions, especially in JEGPh., XVI, 1ff., and in Sounds and 
History of the German Language. Therefore (in order to save space) 
I may be permitted to restrict myself this time to the stubbornly 
dogmatic statement: There is nothing irregular in any of the instances 
quoted; all of them are perfectly in keeping with the requirements of 
their particular organs of speech and with the phonetic tendencies of 
their languages. 

(4) Grassmann’s law is not Indo-European, but took place inde- 
pendently in Greek and Sanscrit (Indo-Iranian). It throws no 
light whatsoever on the subject as far as early IE is concerned. 
Nor is Bartholomae’s law IE, and I can, therefore, not accept Pro- 
fessor Fay’s construction of IE. *kuddhos (Goth. huzds). I cling to 
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IE *ku6-to- (or, if preferred, *kudh-) and cannot detect anything 
improbable in the assumption that this became Lat. custos, while 
IE *kred-06 (*kred-dhd) became credo. 

(5) These are details about which Professor Fay and I could 
easily come to an agreement, Iam sure. But there is a more funda- 
mental difference between him and myself concerning the very 
principles of linguistic method, and that is the fact that I am, in 
scientific matters, an incorrigible optimist, while Professor Fay 
looks with skeptical pessimism at an effort like mine which “sucht 
den ruhenden Punkt in der Erschzinungen Flucht.”” I have stated 
my philological platform so often that, instead of a restatement, I 
prefer to quote this time from two scholars who have expressed the 
same views more clearly and forcibly than I am able to do: 


Welchen Sinn haben alle die Tausende von Lautgesetzen, solange sie 
isoliert bleiben, solange sie nicht in héhere Ordnungen aufgelést werden? 
. . . - Im Einzelnen miissen wir das Allgemeine finden lernen, und dem- 
nach ist auch die Erkenntnis einer Tatsache, welche das ganze Sprachleben 
beherrscht, von grésserer Wichtigkeit als die Erkenntnis irgendwelcher 
Erscheinungsformen (Schuchardt, Uber die Lautgesetze, S. 36). 

Une loi phonétique ne peut donc étre reconnue valable que si elle est 
d’accord avec les principes qui régissent le systeme articulatoire de la langue 
au moment oi elle agit. ... Tout changement phonétique peut étre considéré 
comme du 4 l’action de forces intimes et sécrétes, auxquelles convient assez 
bien le nom de tendances. Ce sont ces tendances qui modifient sans cesse 
la structure du language, et l’évolution de chaque idiome résulte en derniére 
analyse d’un jeu perpétuel de tendances. ... La notion de tendance phoné- 
tique est plus exacte theorétiquement, et pratiquement plus féconde que 
celle de loi phonétique. Elle seule permet de déterminer avec précision la 
cause des changements phonétiques et d’interpreter scientifiquement ceux 
mémes qui paraissent le plus rebelles 4 toute discipline scientifique (Vendryes, 
Mél. ling., p. 116). 

EpvuarD PROKoscH 

Bryn Mawr Couiece 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





















CALVIN THOMAS, 1854-1919 


The death of Professor Calvin Thomas, of the department of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures in Columbia University, 
means the loss of one of the ablest scholars and teachers in the 
field of Germanics in this country. Born near Lapeer, Michigan, 
he acquired the elements of his early education in the common 
schools of his native state. His craving for knowledge and for an 
adequate preparation for successful work as a teacher led him to 
enter the Michigan State University, an organic part of the edu- 
cational system of Michigan. Upon his graduation from that 
institution at the age of twenty, in 1874, he began a three-year 
engagement as teacher of Latin and Greek in the Grand Rapids 
high school. This work he relinquished for a year of philological 
study at the University of Leipzig. He was appointed in 1877 to 
an instructorship in German in his Alma Mater, a position which 
in the year 1886 became a full professorship. Here he organized 
and directed with marked success a department of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures. Few teachers ever commanded the 
admiration, love, and enthusiastic devotion of successive classes of 
students that were accorded Professor Thomas here and in his 
subsequent work. 

In 1896 he accepted a call to Columbia University as professor 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures, a position in which he 
continued to work effectively along lines already indicated by his 
activity in Michigan. Through the preparation of annotated edi- 
tions of earlier and later German classics, including in 1892 the 
first part and in 1897 the second part of Goethe’s Faust, through a 
standard systematic German Grammar in 1895, through his Life and 
Works of Schiller in 1901 and his Goethe in 1917, through a useful 
Anthology of German Literature in 1909, as well as through a brief 
History of German Literature in the same year, Professor Thomas 
has substantially increased and enriched the available means for 
studying the German language and literature in American schools 


and colleges. 
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The Committee of Twelve appointed in the year 1897 by the 
National Educational Association to prepare a report on college 
entrance requirements was, in the absence of satisfactory national 
standards of work in modern languages, assigned a task of real dif- 
ficulty and of great importance. Whatever improvement in the 
teaching of modern languages in this country may fairly be ascribed 
to the report of this committee, published in 1899 and widely dis- 
cussed in subsequent years, is due in large measure to the energy, 
insight, and tact of the chairman of the committee, Professor Thomas. 

His interest in a gradual simpliacation of English orthography 
led him to identify himself closely with the spelling-reform move- 
ment in this country and to undertake studies reflected in twenty- 
six articles on the letters of the alphabet in the New Standard 
Dictionary, 1913. 

Professor Thomas had been since the founding of Modern Phi- 
lology in 1903 a member of its Advisory Board of Editors. Our 
journal has, therefore, an especial sense of loss in his death. 


Starr WILLARD CUTTING 








